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PREFACE 


The  Occupation  and  Manpower  Research  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Labontory, 
Brooks  AFB,  Texas,  has  been  involved  in  a systematic  program  of  job  satisfaction  research  for  sevwal  yean. 
(Gould,  1976;  Gould  & Christal,  1976;  Tutde,  Gould,  & Hazel,  1975;  Tuttie  ft  Hazel,  1974).  The  current 
report  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  interest  in  job-satisfaction  research  in  the  Air  Force.  The  objectives  of  the 
overall  job-satisfaction  research  program  have  been  previously  summarized  by  Tuttle,  Gould,  and  Hazel 
(1975)  as  follows:  (a)  to  identify  the  important  facets  of  job  satisfaction,  (b)  to  examine  relationdiips 
between  job  satisfaction  and  career  decisions,  (c)  to  identify  characteristics  of  jobs  and  assignments  whidi 
produce  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction,  and  (d)  to  make  recommendations  for  job  and  policy  changes 
v^di  wfll  positively  influence  satisfaction  with  >Jr  Force  jobs. 

The  Occupation  and  Manpower  Research  Division  has  not,  as  yet,  embarked  on  a program  whidi 
pertains  specifically  to  job-enrichment  research  or  application.  This  report  represents  an  initial  attempt  to 
evaluate  whether  or  not  such  a program  should  be  undertaken,  either  as  an  integral  part  of  our  ongoing  job 
satisfaction  researdi  program,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  it  An  interest  in  evaluating  the  utility  of  job  enrichment 
as  an  approach  to  job  redesign  is  in  keeping  with  the  third  and  fourth  objectives  of  our  job-satisfaction 
program,  and  an  assessment  of  the  underlying  motivational  constructs  is  in  phase  with  the  firA  objective. 

This  research  was  conducted  under  project  7734.  Development  of  Methods  for  Describing, 
Evaluating,  and  Structuring  Air  Force  Occupations.  It  was  begun  under  woric  unit  77340501,  Impact  oF 
Work  Related  Factors  on  Job  Satisfaction  and  Career  Decisions,  and  completed  under  work  unit  77340505, 
Development  of  Methodologies  for  Identifying  Career- Ladder-Specific  Job-Satisfaction  Problems. 

Special  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Christal,  Captain  John  0.  Edwards,  Mr.  R.  Bruce 
Gould,  Dr.  Joe  T.  Hazel,  Major  William  R Hendrix,  Lt  Col  William  H.  Pope,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Stephenson  and 
Dr.  Joe  R Ward,  Jr.  for  their  comments  and  suggestions,  and  to  Dr.  Paul  Dixon  who  developed  an  earlier 
job-enrichment  manuscript.  Appreciation  is  also  expressed  to  Mrs.  M.  Joyce  Giorgia,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  Sherman  A.  Martin  for  their  editorial  assistance;  to  AlC  Larry  C.  Shankin  for  fllustratirig  Figure  1; 
to  Mn.  Helen  Widner  and  Mrs.  Pat  Cheatham  for  typing  the  manuscript,  and  to  Mrs.  Virginia  L WDson  for 
composing  the  photocopy. 

This  report  contains  a main  text  and  two  appendices.  The  main  text  was  written  by  the  first  author 
and  consists  of  a review  and  evaluation  of  job  enrichment  as  an  approach  to  job  redesign,  with  implications 
for  Air  Force  research  and  application.  Appendix  A,  also  written  by  the  first  author,  provides  an  extended 
historical  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  job  enrichment  within  the  context  of  dianging  managerial 
assumptions  about  the  worker  and  wodc  motivation.  It  is  intended  to  supplemoit  the  abbreviated  coverage 
of  this  topic  in  the  text.  Appendix  B,  prepared  by  the  second  author,  provides  an  extensive  armotated 
bibliograi^y  of  job-enrichment  and  related  literature. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  report  are  solely  those  of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Occupation  and  Manpower  Research  Division,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  or  the  Departmoit 
of  Defense. 
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JOB  ENRICHMENT:  EVALUATION  WITH  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  AIR  FORCE  JOB  REDESIGN 


L INTRODUCTION:  PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

This  report  is  divided  into  three  major  parts. 
The  main  text  consists  of  a general  historicid  re- 
view and  evaltution  of  job  enrichment  as  an 
approach  to  job  redesign,  with  implications  for  Air 
Force  research  and  application.  Appendix  A and 
Appendix  B provide  respectively:  (a)  an  extended 
historical  discussion  to  supplement  the  abbreviated 
coverage  of  this  topic  in  the  text,  and  (b)  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  the  literature  concerned 
with  job  enrichnwnt  and  related  topics. 

As  a whole,  this  report  is  intended  to  assist 
those  concerned  with  personnel  research  and  man- 
agement in  understanding  job  enrichment,  and  to 
provide  a resource  for  those  interested  in  studying 
the  literature  further.  In  order  to  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive resource  for  readers  with  diverse  backgrounds 
and  varying  degrees  of  exposure  to  the  sulqect, 
coverage  of  the  various  topics  discussed  is  often 
quite  detailed.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a basic 
resource,  the  report  represents  an  initial  attempt 
to  determine  the  potential  utility,  if  any,  of  job 
enrichment  to  the  Air  Force,  and  to  define  what 
role,  if  any,  the  Occupation  and  Manpower  Re- 
search Division  might  play  in  its  further  assessment 
and  application  in  the  Air  Force.  Althou^  the 
report  is  specifically  intended  for  Air  Force  re- 
searchers and  managers,  it  should  prove  useful  to 
others  interested  in  evaluating  job  enrichment  as 
an  organizational-change  tedinique  since  focus  is 
primarily  on  job  enrichment  as  applied  and  eval- 
uated in  industry. 

With  this  report,  the  Occupation  and  Manpower 
Research  Division  is  evaluating  job  enrichment  and 
other  approaches  to  job  redesign.  Qsewhere  in  the 
Air  Force,  interest  has  been  expressed  in  this 
topic.  For  example,  Manley  (Note  1)  developed  an 
“Air  Force  Supervisor’s  Guide  to  Job  Enrich- 
mentf’  an  Orthodox  Job  Enrichment  Program  wu 
initiated  in  1973  by  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics 
Center  (Herzberg  & Rafalko,  1975;  Herzberg  A 
Zautra,  1976;  Rafalko,  1976;  Ogden  Air  Logistics 
Center,  Note  2);  and  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment personnel,  in  conjunction  with  the  Leader- 
ship and  Management  Division,  have  intervened  to 
enrich  the  jobs  of  security  police  personnel  (Note 
3).  Also,  the  LeadetAip  and  Marugenrent  Devdop- 
ment  Cmter  of  Air  University  has  been  tasked  u 
the  prinury  appUcations  agency  for  job  enridi- 
ment  and  other  organizational-d^elopment 


activities  (Note  3).  In  addition,  Umstot  (1975) 
examined  job  enrichment  in  combination  with 
goal-setting. 


The  recent  Air  Force  interest  in  and  prelimi- 
nary attempts  to  aptdy  job  enrichment  make  it 
particularty  important  that  the  concept  be  eval- 
uated and  a determination  made  as  to  how  best  to 
proceed  with  future  interventions.  Also,  emphasis 
has  been  primarily  on  pragmatic,  applied  pro- 
grams. These  programs,  and  similar  future  efforts, 
could  profit  from  the  establishment  of  a systema- 
tic, longitudiiud,  research-based  framework  for 


I 


evaluation  and  reftnement  of  the  interventions. 


Although!  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
evaluate  job  enrichment,  considerable  controversy 
clouds  the  issue  since  this  approach  to  job  redesign 
has  been  alternately  hailed  as  a panacea  for  organi- 
zational ills  and  nialigned  as  a passing  fad  of  be- 
havioral scientists  turned  management  consultants. 
This  report  is  designed  to  provide  a more  realistic 
assessment  of  the  potential  value  of  job  enrich- 
ment and  to  suggest  the  extent  to  which  the 
Occupation  and  Manpower  Research  Division 
might  assist  in  providing  a much  needed  research 
foundation  for  such  programs,  as  an  integral  part 
of,  or  an  adjunct  to,  our  ongoing  satisfaction 
research  program. 

Job  enrichment  is  not  an  easy  concept  to 
explain,  especially  if  all  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  issue  is  to  be  fully  captured.  Also, 
although  a relatively  recent  intervention,  it  repre- 
sents an  industrial  counterrevolution;  thus,  its 
evolution  could  easily  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution.  In  addition, 
job  enrichment  represents  an  in  vivo  application  of 
motivational  constructs,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  job  satisfaction  and  productivity.  Thus,  job 
enrichment  carmot  be  adequately  reviewed  and 
evaluated  without  also  discussing  these  very 
closely  rdated  issues.  As  a result,  the  text,  in 
combination  with  Appendix  A,  is  a rather  detailed 
conunentary  on  the  evolution,  meaning,  research, 
and  application  of  job  enrichment  and  its  related 
motivational  constructs.  Ihe  text  also  includes 
suggestions  for  going  beyond  the  limitations  of 
traditional  job  enrichment  to  a more  flexible, 
broader,  concept  of  job  redesign. 

Job  eruichment  is  closely  aligned  with  the 
concepts  of  job  satisfaction  and  work  motivation. 
In  the  Occupation  and  Manpower  Research 


! 
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Division,  job  satisfaction  research  has  been  actively 
pursued  for  several  years.  A recent  review  by 
Tuttle  and  Hazel  (1974)  provides  extensive  cover- 
age of  work-motivation  and  job-satisfaction 
theories,  and  implications  for  Air  Force  research. 
Althou^  some  of  the  same  issues  will  be  discussed 
in  this  report,  the  intent  is  to  complement,  rather 
than  duplicate,  the  Tuttle  and  Hazel  (1974)  re- 
port. For  this  reason,  the  reader  is  encouraged  to 
read  their  review  in  tandem  with  this  report,  as 
well  as  the  recent  summary  of  the  Air  Force  job 
satisfaction  program  (Gould,  1976)  in  order  to 
gain  full  appreciation  of  these  interrelated  topics. 
The  reader  is  further  encouraged  to  read  Tuttle, 
Gould,  and  Hazel  (1975)  for  an  understanding  of 
the  development  of  the  Air  Force  Occupational 
Attitude  Inventory  (OAI),  a higjily  reliable  and 
valid  device  for  measuring  the  dimensions  of  job 
satisfaction.  The  OAI  will  probably  prove  very  use- 
ful in  determining  where  in  the  Air  Force  job 
enrichment  might  be  implemented,  in  defining  the 
parameters  of  such  an  intervention,  and  for  asses- 
sing the  success  of  such  interventions,  at  least  in 
terms  of  job  satisfaction. 

This  review  does  not  attempt  to  comment 
CTitically  or  specifically  on  each  of  the  several  job- 
enrichment  interventions  which  have  been  imple- 
mented. It  is  recommended  that  readers  interested 
in  such  a review  consult  the  chapter  on  job  design 
in  Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975,  chap.  VI)  or 
the  exceUent  dissertation  by  Umstot  (1975). 
Srivastva  and  his  associates  (Scrivastva,  Salipante, 
Cummings,  Notz,  Bigelow,  Waters  et  al.,  1975, 
chap.  3)  have  also  provided  a comprehensive 
review  of  innovative  job-redesign  experiments, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  job-enrichment  domain. 

Other  resources  might  also  be  of  assistance  to 
readers  interested  in  delving  further  into  job  en- 
richment and  related  topics.  Recommended  is  a 
review  of  research  pertaining  to  organizational 
effectiveness  by  Campbell,  Bownas,  Peterson,  and 
Dunnette  (1974),  a recent  text  on  motivation  and 
work  behavior  by  Steers  and  Porter  (1975),  and  a 
comprehensive  handbook  of  organizational 
psychology  by  Dunnette  (1976). 


IL  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE:  CHANGING 
MANAGERIAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

Introduction 

This  brief  historical  perspective  is  a condensa- 
tion of  Appendix  A.  This  section  is  intended  for 
readers  who  already  have  a relatively  good  under- 
standing of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the 


drift  away  from  job  simplification  toward  job 
enrichment  and  who  need  only  a brief  summary  to 
refresh  their  memories.  For  the  unfamiliar  reader 
who  could  profit  from  a more  comi^ete  account. 
Appendix  A is  recommended. 

Managerial  assumptions  about  the  worker  and 
work  motivation  have  undergone  considerable 
change  during  the  past  century  and  the  evolution 
of  job  enrichment  can  be  best  understood  within 
the  context  of  these  assumptions.  These  changing 
assumptions  will  be  described  using  the  worker- 
classification  nomenclature  (rational-economic, 
social,  self- actualizing)  presented  by  Schein 
(1970),  variations  of  which  have  also  been  used  by 
other  commentators. 

The  Pre-Enrichment  Era:  Rational-Economic 
and  Social  Assumptions 

The  Rational-Economic  Worker.  With  the 
advent  of  the  industrial  revdution  and  later,  mass 
production  and  assembly-line  techniques,  work 
rationalization  (simplification)  became  the  pri- 
mary method  used  by  management  to  increase 
productivity.  Jobs  were  simplified  in  the  interests 
of  efficient  production,  worker  attitudes  were 
almost  totally  ignored,  and  money  was  considered 
one  of  the  few  effective  motivators. 

The  managerial  attitudes  which  fostered  such 
an  approach  were  effectively  summarized  by 
McGregor  (1957,  1960)  in  terms  of  his  Theory  X 
(in  contrast  to  Theory  Y)  assumptions.  Type  X 
managers  believed  that  the  worker  neither  wanted 
to  work  nor  to  assume  much  responsibility;  thus, 
his  or  her  work  might  as  well  be  as  simple  as 
possible  in  the  interest  of  efficient  production. 
The  idea  that  workers  might  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  work  itself  was  given  little  consideration 
and  it  was  assumed  that  money  could  be  used  to 
motivate  workers  to  do  almost  anything. 

Traditional  assumptions  lead  to  job  simplifica- 
tion, the  first  popular  approach  to  job  redesign. 
This  fragmenting  of  work  into  easy-to-complete, 
repetitive,  isolated  and  time-efficient  tasks  under 
strict  supervision  and  control  found  its  most 
ardent  advocate  in  Taylor  (1911/1947). 

Although  the  attitudes  and  most  of  the  needs 
of  workers  were  ignored,  job  simplification  did 
work  for  a time  and  produced  gains  in  produc- 
tivity. Eventually,  however,  it  had  a negative 
impact  in  terms  of  worker  alienation  and  subse- 
quent decreased  productivity.  Alienation  was 
usually  expressed  in  subtle  ways,  but  occasionally 
workers  became  quite  militant.  Unions  were 
formed  and  an  inimical  relationship  developed 
between  management  and  labor. 
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Management,  as  well  as  the  worker,  suffered. 
Management  suffered  in  terms  of  the  following 
effects  of  alienation:  absenteeism,  turnover,  poor- 
quality  workmanship,  occasional  sabotage,  strikes, 
drug  abuse,  and  the  ever-increasing  costs  of 
meeting  demands  for  more  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 
Despite  ever-increasing  extrinsic  motivators  (i.e., 
pay  and  benefits)  workers  remained  basically  dis- 
satisfied with  their  jobs  and  alienated  from  their 
organizations.  Tangible  gains  to  management 
through  job  simplification  were  being  offset  by 
losses  resulting  from  absenteeism,  turnover,  and 
poor  product  quality.  Extrinsic  motivators  were 
not  having  the  desired  effect. 

The  Social  Worker.  Gradually,  some  industrial 
psychologists  and  sociologists  began  to  focus  on 
the  motives  and  behavior  patterns  of  workers,  and 
new  assumptions  began  to  emerge.  Satisfaction 
and  productivity  were  found  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  changes  in  the  pattern  of  social 
interaction  within  organizations. 

The  Hawthorne  studies  by  Mayo  and  his  asso- 
ciates, first  reported  by  RoethJisberger  and 
Dickson,  (1939),  are  generally  cited  as  providing 
impetus  for  this  transition.  Later  research,  espe- 
cially with  automobile  assembly-line  workers 
(Chinoy,  1955;  Jasinski,  1956;  Walker  & Guest, 
1952)  and  other  manufacturing-plant  workers 
(Zaleznik,  Christensen,  & Roethlisberger,  1958), 
further  suggested  the  impact  of  opportunities  for 
social  interaction  on  satisfaction  and  productivity. 
Meanwhile,  evidence  was  mounting  against  job 
^plifrcation.  Many  investigators  were  reporting 
lower  levels  of  job  satisfaction  among  workers 
performing  small  and  repetitive  tasks  (Hauner, 
1964;  Friedman,  1961,  Shepard,  1969,  1970, 
1971;  Walker,  1950;  Walker  & Guest,  1952). 

As  a result  of  the  interest  in  human  relations 
and  the  concern  about  the  negative  side-effects  of 
job  simplification,  the  perception  of  workers  as 
social  beings  underwent  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion over  the  years.  Likert  (1961,  1967)  can 
perhaps  be  credited  with  having  contributed  most 
to  the  development  of  the  Social  concept;  how- 
ever, it  would  be  misleading  to  fit  Likert’s  perspec- 
tive excluavely  into  this  category. 

The  transition  from  rational-economic  to  social 
assumptions  had  an  impact  upon  organizational 
policies  and  practices.  Althou^  productivity  re- 
mained the  most  important  concern  of  manage- 
ment, the  techniques  used  to  foster  it  began  to 
change.  In  addition  to  pay  and  fringe  benefits, 
secondary  social  reinforcement  was  included 


among  the  extrinsic  factors  used  to  motivate 
workers.  It  was  be’ieved  that  by  redesigning  jobs 
to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  co-worker 
interaction  and  improved  supervisor-subordinate 
relationship,  social  needs  would  be  met  and  satis- 
faction and  productivity  would  be  improved.  The 
needs,  attitudes,  and  perceptions  of  workers  had 
finally  become  important  concerns  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  Enrichment  Era:  Theories  of 
Self-Actualization 

Managers  became  increasingly  disillusioned  with 
the  extrinsic  motivators  they  had  been  using  to 
foster  productivity.  Eventually  they  discovered 
that  even  the  extrinsic  social  reinforcers  were  not 
having  the  impact  they  desired. 

The  current  interest  in  job  enrichment  can  be 
attributed  to  acceptance  of  assumptions  which 
represent  both  a reaction  against  rational- 
economic  assumptions  and  an  extension  of  the 
social  concept.  These  assumptions  are  usually 
described  in  terms  of  self-actualization  through 
meaningful  work.  Meaningful  work,  it  was 
assumed,  could  provide  intrinsic  reinforcement 
based  on  qualities  inherent  in  the  work  itself,  thus 
diminishing  management’s  reliance  on  extrinsic 
reinforcement  and  fostering  worker  satisfaction 
and  productivity. 

Maslow’s  Hierarchy-of-Needs  Theory.  Maslow 
(1943,  1968,  1970)  can  be  credited  with  having 
been  the  first  to  foster  an  interest  in  self- 
actualization  among  persons  influential  in  indus- 
try. He  postulated  a hierarchy-of-needs  theory  of 
motivation,  emphasizing,  in  ascending  order,  the 
following  needs:  physiological,  safety  and  security, 
belongingness  and  love,  esteem,  and  self- 
actualization.  According  to  this  theory,  needs  are 
ordered  according  to  the  importance  to  the  indivi- 
dual under  any  given  conditions.  Given  environ- 
mental conditions  conducive  to  satisfying  the 
lower-order  needs,  the  theory  postulates  that  the 
higher  order  needs  will  naturally  emerge.  Once 
higher-order  needs  become  dominant,  the  lower- 
order  needs  cease  being  effective  motivators  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  satiated. 

McGregor’s  Theory  Y.  McGregor  (1957,  1960) 
did  much  to  introduce  Maslow’s  motivational 
concepts  to  managers  by  developing  new  assump- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  worker  and  work 
motivation.  This  new  perspective,  labeled  Theory 
Y,  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  Theory  X mentioned 
earlier.  McGregor’s  Theory  Y assumptions  strongly 
reflected  Maslow’s  viewpoint. 
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Herzberg’s  Two-Factor  (Motivator-Hygiene) 
Theory.  Herzberg  and  his  associates  (Herzberg, 
1964,  1966,  1968;  Herzberg,  Mausner,  & Snyder- 
man,  19S9)  can  probably  be  credited  with  having 
contributed  most  to  the  popularity  of  the  self- 
actualizing  concept  in  industry  and  to  the  eventual 
implementation  of  job  enrichment.  Herzberg  and 
his  associates  were  influenced  by  Idaslow,  but  they 
developed  their  own  two-factor  (motivator- 
hygiene)  theory  of  job  satisfaction  and  motivation, 
based  on  research  in  an  industrial  setting. 

Herzberg  and  his  associates  challenged  the 
assumption  that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are 
bipolar  extremes  along  the  nn.e  continuum.  They 
argued  that  two  distinctly  different  need  cate- 
gories are  being  isolated.  One  relates  to  the 
context,  and  the  other  to  the  content,  of  the  work 
situation.  Needs  in  the  former  category  are  con- 
sidered dissatisfaction-avoidance  needs  which 
require  the  presence  of  certain  hygiene  factors  for 
sa^action;  these  needs  include  concerns  sudi  as 
policies,  pay,  and  social  relations.  Needs  in  the 
latter  category  are  considered  growth-producing 
needs  and  are  termed  motivators.  Motivators  are 
emphasized  since  only  they  are  assumed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  job  satisfaction.  Ananged  in 
approximate  order  of  importance,  these  motiva- 
tors are:  achievement,  recognition,  work  itself, 
responsibility,  advancement,  and  growth. 

Like  Maslow,  Herzberg  emphasized  motivation 
through  personal  growth  or  self-actualization. 
Herzberg  specifically  defined  this  process  in  terms 
of  work  content  factors,  clarifying  its  applicability 
to  the  workplace.  He  also  provided  some  empiricd 
support  for  his  version  of  the  self-actualization 
concept. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  appeal  of 
Herzberg’s  theory  to  managers.  Like  Maslow’s 
theory,  his  theory  can  explain  the  transition  from 
rational-economic  to  social  assumptions,  v^e 
going  beyond  both.  However,  unlike  Maslow’s,  his 
theory  applies  specifically  to  the  workplace  and  is 
more  specie  than  McGregor’s  Theory  Y in  pro- 
viding implications  for  job  intervention.  Above  all, 
it  is  a relatively  simple  theory  which  can  allegedly 
be  applied  to  all  workers. 

Maslow,  McGregor,  and  Herzberg  had  a con- 
siderable impact  on  management.  The  emphasis  on 
the  worker  as  a social  being  was  gradually  replaced 
by  an  emphasis  on  the  worker’s  need  for  self- 
actualization.  It  was  believed  that  by  making  work 
more  intrinsically  meaningful,  alienation  would  be 
diminished  and  satisfaction  and  productivity 
would  be  increased.  Also,  managers  would  not 
have  to  rely  as  heavily  on  expensive  and  often 
ineffective  extrinsic  motivators. 


Managerial  assumptions  had  undergone  another 
transition  from  soci^  to  self-actualizing  assump- 
tions, and  the  theoretical  foundation  for  job  en- 
richment was  established. 


m.  JOB  RQJESIGN:  FROM 
SIMPUFICATION  TO  ENRICHMENT 

Introduction 

Job  enrichment  is  a popular  and  relatively  new 
approach  to  job  redesign  based  on  the  principles  of 
self-actualization  first  developed  by  Maslow  (1943, 
1968,  1970)  and  later  popi^rized  in  industry  by 
McGregor  (1960)  and  Herzberg  et  al.  (1959).  Thus 
this  particiilar  form  of  job-redesign  intervention 
has  been  used  in  industry  for  almost  two  decades. 
However,  since  it  so  closely  resembles  certain 
forms  of  job  enlargement,  it  could  be  argued  that 
its  origins  go  back  to  an  even  earlier  period. 

Job  enrichment  represents,  in  part,  a counter- 
reaction by  some  managers  and  behavioral  scien- 
tists in  industry  against  the  alleged  dehumanizing 
and  counterproductive  effects  of  job  simplificatiem 
on  the  worker.  This  is  not  to  say  that  job  simplifi- 
cation is  no  longer  popular.  It  remains  a higihly 
regarded  job^edesign  technique  among  certain 
persons  influential  to  management,  especially 
industrial  engineers,  and  is  still  frequently  imide- 
mented.  For  example.  General  Motors  recently 
completed  a new  automobile-manufacturing  facil- 
ity capable  of  passing  101.6  cars  by  each  worker  in 
an  hour  (see  introductory  conunents  accompany- 
ing Kahn,  1973).  However,  a gradual  transition 
away  from  an  emi^iasis  on  job  simplification  has 
occurred,  and  today,  job  enrichment  appears  to  be 
the  more  popular  of  these  two  job-redesign  tech- 
niques. This  transition  is  consistent  with  the 
chimges  in  managerial  assumptions  and  the  con- 
comitant increase  in  the  influence  of  behavioral 
scientists  in  industry. 

The  transition  was  not  abrupt.  Throu^  the 
years,  job-redesign  interventions  other  than  either 
simiflification  or  enrichment,  were  implemented  in 
the  hope  of  increasing  satisfaction  and  produc- 
tivity. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  interventions, 
job  enlargements,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Historically,  job  enlargement  served  as  a direct 
precursor  to  job  enrichment.  The  term  “job  en- 
largement’’ was  first  applied  to  job  redesign  by 
Walker  (see  Guest,  19SS)  and  was  first  imple- 
mented during  the  late  ISl^’s  and  early  19S0’s  at 
IBM  (Walker,  1950;  see  also  Gifford,  1972).  Davis 
and  his  associates  (Davis,  1956,  1957;  Davis  & 
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Canter,  19S6;  Davjs,  Canter,  & Hoflinan,  I9SS) 
were  also  pioneers  in  their  advocacy  of  a search  for 
ahenutive  approaches  in  job  redesign  other  than 
job  slinplifkation. 

Job  enkrgement  was  not  the  only  popular 
aherrutive  to  job  simplification.  Job  rotation  and 
job  extention  also  became  popular.  The  use  and 
exact  mean'ng  of  job-redesign  terms  vary  from  one 
author  to  another  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  similarities  and  differences  between 
them.  In  recent  years,  the  problem  is  magnified 
due  to  a proliferation  of  sudi  terms.  The  following 
terms  are  frequently  found  in  the  job-redesign 
literature:  job  design,  job  redesign,  job  change,  job 
reengineering,  job  restructuring,  job  simplification, 
job  rationalization,  job  expansion,  job  rotation, 
job  enlargement  (with  subcategories  horizontal 
and  vertical  job  enlargementX  and  job  enridiment. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  these  terms,  they  are  defined  and 
discussed  below.  The  attempt  is  made  to  capture 
the  various  dudes  of  meaning,  to  indicate  overiap, 
and  to  develop  operational  definitions.  Once  the 
terms  are  defiined  and  the  concept  of  job  enrich- 
ment is  presented,  the  interrelation  of  these  several 
terms  is  sunuiurized  using  set  theory. 

Deftiitions  of  General  Concepts 

Job  Design.  Job  Design  refers  to  the  purposeful 
planning  of  the  entire  scope  of  a job  including  all 
relevant  job  content  and  context  factors.  This 
term  usually  denotes  the  initial  design  of  jobs  or 
the  relatively  stable  yet  somewhat  evolving  char- 
acteristics of  ongoing  jobs  not  sulqect  to  specific 
intervention.  For  sudi  intention^  intervention, 
job  redesign  is  the  preferred  generic  term,  although 
job  design  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with 
job  redesign  and  even  with  more  specific 
subcategories  such  as  job  enlargement  or  job  en- 
richment This  term  is  often  used  in  reference  to 
facton  such  as  overall  organizational  dimate, 
design  of  tools  and  equipment,  organizational  goal 
structure,  and  sockl-dimate  factors  such  as 
superviaor-subordirute  relationships,  workgroup 
cooperation  and  worker  partidpation  in  nunage- 
ment.  Because  of  its  extremely  generic  ruture,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  dedpher  its  context-specific 
meaning. 

Job  Redesign.  Job  redesign  is  synonymous  with 
the  terms  job  change,  job  restruduring,  and  job 
reengineering.  This  term  implies  the  purposeful 
revision  of  an  already  existing  task,  job  or  group  of 
jobs  within  an  organization  with  the  ultinute  goal 
of  improving  productivity.  Sometimes  satisfaction 


and  motivation  are  also  important  concerns.  Job 
redesign  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  its 
spedfic  subcategories  ranging  from  job  simplifica- 
tion to  job  enrichment.  When  the  term  “job  re- 
design” is  used,  it  is  important  to  clarify  just  what 
type  of  job  redesign  is  actually  involved. 

Definitions  of  Specific  Job-Redesign 
Interventions 

Job  Simplification.  This  term,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  job  rationalization,  refers  to  the 
intentional  breaking  down  of  a job  into  easy-to- 
complete,  repetitive,  isolated,  time-efficient  tasks 
under  strict  supervision  and  control  in  order  to 
increase  productivity.  The  intrinsic  motivational 
properties  of  the  woric  itself  are  of  little  concern 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  worker  is  generally  dis- 
regarded. Emphasis  is  on  making  the  worker  and 
the  workplace  as  efficient  as  possible. 

Job  Rotation.  This  spedfic  job-redesign  inter- 
vention is  also  a subcategory  of  job  expansion  or 
job  enlargement  and  could  conceivably  be  part  of 
an  enrichment  intervention  as  wdl.  However,  job 
rotation  usually  involves  less  concern  with  meeting 
needs  for  self-actualization  than  is  characteristic  of 
expansion,  enlargement  or  enrichment.  This  term 
refers  to  the  practice  of  intentionally  enlarging  a 
job  by  allowing  a worker  to  periodically  perform 
different  tasks  or  jobs,  thus  increasing  variety  and 
skill  diversity.  Job  satisfaction,  and  especially  pro- 
dudivity,  are  of  concern  and  the  practice  reflects 
some  interest  in  increasing  the  intrinsically  moti- 
vating properties  of  the  job.  The  approa^  used 
can  usually  be  distinguished  from  other  attempts 
to  increase  task  variety  or  skill  level  by  the 
relatively  long  time  cycle  between  task  changes 
and  the  successive  rather  than  simultaneous  per- 
formance of  die  tasks  involved. 

Job  Expansion.  Another  subcategory  of  job 
redesign,  this  term  can  also  be  considered  a subset 
of  job  enlargement  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
used  interchangeably.  The  exact  distindion 
between  job  expansion  and  horizontal  job  enlarge- 
ment is  unclear  but  job  enlargement  appears  to  be 
the  preferred  term.  Similar  to  horizontal  job  en- 
largement, job  expansion  primarily  involves  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  tasks  performed  rather 
than  an  increase  in  responsibility,  complexity  or 
difficulty,  as  would  be  charaderistic  of  vertical 
enlargement.  It  usually  involves  more  emphasis  on 
job  variety,  personal  responsibility,  and  psycho- 
logical growth  than  job  rotation  but  less  emphasis 
on  these  factors  than  is  characteristic  of  vertical 
enlargement  or  enrichment. 

Job  Enlargement.  Job  enlargement  is  usually 
broken  down  into  two  subcategories:  horizontal 


job  enlargement  and  vertical  job  enlargement.  The 
exact  distinction  between  these  two  categories  is 
unclear  and  some  overlap  probably  exists,  al- 
though Herzberg  (1968)  considers  them  mutually 
exclusive.  Horizontal  job  enlargement  usually 
refers  to  an  increase  in  such  factors  as  the  number 
and  variety  of  tasks  performed.  Vertical  job  en- 
largement, on  the  other  hand,  usually  refers  to  the 
degree  to  which  an  individual  is  given  increased 
control  over  such  facton  as  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  his  work,  and  is  similar  to  job  enrichment. 

The  best  way  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
job-enlargement  categories  is  to  assess  the  degree 
to  which  a particular  job  change  clearly  serves  to 
enhance  opportunities  for  self-actualization.  If 
there  is  little  relation  to  self-actualization,  the 
change  would  most  likely  fall  in  the  category  of 
horizontal  job  enlargement;  if  there  is  a clear  rela- 
tion to  self-actualization,  the  change  would  most 
likely  fall  in  the  category  of  vertical  job  enlarge- 
ment. For  example,  if  a job  is  enlarged  by  giving  a 
worker  more  or  different  tasks  to  do  which  are 
just  as  uninteresting  as  the  tasks  he  or  she  used  to 
perform,  this  could  be  considered  horizontal  en- 
largement (and  of  dubious  motivational  value). 
However,  if  the  worker  is  given  new  tasks  which 
are  challenging,  interesting,  and  involve  develop- 
ment of  new  skills,  the  change  could  be  considered 
vertical  job  enlargement  since  opportunities  for 
greater  self-fulflUment  are  provided.  Often  the 
degree  to  which  a particular  change  contributes  to 
self-actualization  is  difflcult  to  assess,  making 
categorization  dif^cult.  Also,  the  distinction  is  of 
doubtful  utility,  since,  as  Reif  and  Luthans(1972) 
pjinted  out,  distinctions  between  horizontal  and 
vertical  enlargement  (and  between  enlargement 
and  enrichment)  are  probably  more  semantic  than 
real.  Often  horizontal  enrichment  becomes 
synonomous  with  “bad”  changes  (i.e.,  inappro- 
priate, unmotivating!,  while  vertical  enrichment 
becomes  synonomous  with  “good”  changes  (i.e., 
appropriate,  motivating,  self-actualizing).  Even  if 
emphasis  is  to  be  on  self-actualization,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  changes  typically  classified  as 
horizontal,  are,  at  times,  appropriate. 

Job  Enrichment.  Job  enrichment,  as  the  sub- 
category of  job  redesign  with  which  this  report  is 
primarfly  concerned,  can  be  considered  the  inten- 
tional redesign  of  a task  or  job,  on  a large  or  small 
scale,  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  more  intrinsically 
motivating  and  thereby  increasing  satisfaction  and 
productivity.  It  represents  an  in  vivo  application  of 
the  principles  of  Maslow  and  Herzberg  in  terms  of 
providing  opportunities  for  self-actualization  or 
psychological  growth.  Since  job  enrichment  is 


largely  a reaction  to  unfortunate  side-effects  often 
attributed  to  job  simi^incation,  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  an  opposite  approach.  However,  it 
has  much  in  common  with  other  job-redesign 
interventions  and  represents  an  evolution  of  these 
techniques  in  terms  of  self-actualization. 

Job  enrichment  is  most  closely  associated  with 
vertical  job  enlargement  and  has  been  defined  as 
identical  to  this  term,  containing  no  elements  in 
common  with  horizontal  job  enlargement 
(Herzberg,  1968).  h has  also  been  conceived  as 
including  both  horizontal  and  vertical  elements 
(Lawler,  1969).  In  the  present  report,  the  latter 
definition  is  preferred,  especially  since  the  distinc- 
tion between  vertical  and  horizontal  elements  is 
vague. 

Figure  1 uses  set  theory  and  a modified  Venn 
diagram  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  surrunarize 
the  relationship  between  the  various  job-design 
interventions.  It  illustrates  the  relationship  be- 
tween job  enrichment  and  other  previously  dis- 
cussed interventions.  It  includes  vertical  and 
horizontal  self-actualization  continua  representing 
the  variable  emphasis  upon  this  parameter  by  dif- 
ferent horizontd  and  vertical  job-redesign  inter- 
ventions. Thus  three  important  aspects  are  repre- 
sented: overlap,  self-actualization,  and  horizontal 
versus  vertical  job  redesign. 

Job  design  can  be  considered  the  universal  set 
representing  the  overall  cxigoing  and  relatively 
enduring  characteristics  of  the  organization,  while 
job  redesign  is  a generic  subset  of  this  universal  set 
and  represents  a number  of  mutually  exclusive  or 
overlapping  types  of  intentional  interventions. 
These  specific  subsets  range  from  job  simplifica- 
tion to  job  enrichment.  Job  simplification  and  job 
enlargement  are  shown  as  mutu^y  exclusive  sets, 
job  simplification  being  the  complement  of  job 
enlargement.  To  represent  job  simplification  as  an 
exclusive  set  with  no  elements  in  comr.'on  with 
other  interventions  is  perhaps  misleading.  This 
point  will  be  developed  later.  However,  to  do  so 
reflects  the  view,  commonly  found  in  the  litera- 
ture, that  job  simpUfication  is  apart  from,  or  the 
opposite  of,  other  approaches  to  job  redesign. 

Notice  that  all  subsets  other  than  job  simplifica- 
tion are  subsets  of  job  enlargement  (broadly 
defined  in  terms  of  horizontal  and  vertical  ele- 
ments), and  all  intersect  or  overlap.  There  is  con- 
siderable commonality  between  job  enlargement 
interventions,  althou^  the  boundaries  as  drawn 
are  only  approximations.  Whether  they  are  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  in  character,  the  interventions 
vary  along  one  important  dimension:  degree  of 
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Figure  I.  Srt  theoty  icprcMtatioa  of}ob-4t^g»  categories  with  lelf-actiializiiic  continua. 


emphasis  on  self-actualizatioa  The  more  they 
emphasize  self-actualization,  the  more  they  closely 
resemble  job  enrichment. 

In  Figure  1,  job  enrichment  is  defined  as 
broader  in  scope  than  vertical  job  enlargement,  in 
keeping  with  Lawler  (1969),  and  taking  issue  with 
Herzberg  (1968).  Also  contrary  to  Herzberg 
(1968),  horizontal  and  vertical  job  enlargement  are 
not  defined  as  mutually  exclusive  sets:  they  are 
assumed  to  intersect.  Job  enrichment  is  also  con- 
sidered to  intersect  all  of  the  other  job  enlarge- 
ment subsets.  In  sumtiuuy,  the  exact  degree  of 
overlap  between  the  various  job-redesign  subsets  is 
unknown  and  only  suggested  in  Figure  1. 

The  terms  self-actualization,  self-fulfillment, 
and  psydiological  growth  have  been  used  frequent- 
ly and  interchangeably  in  this  report  to  dekribe 
the  motivational  end  product  of  job  enrichment. 
The  terms  have  been  used  as  synonyms  depending 
on  the  theorist  being  discussed.  Maslow,  for 
example,  prefers  self-actualizatirm;  Herzberg 
typically  uses  terms  such  as  self-fulfillment  or 


pqrchcfiogical  growth.  As  yet,  these  terms  have 
remained  vaguely  defined.  At  this  point  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  clarify  their  common 
meaning.  The  discussion  will  be  limited  to 
Herzberg’s  framework  since  most  job-enrichment 
interventioru  have  been  based  almost  exclusively 
on  Herzbergfs  motivators  and  suggested  job  modi- 
ficatiotL  Later  in  this  report,  the  framework  of 
other  investigators  will  be  presented. 

According  to  Herzberg  (1968),  there  are  six 
motivational  subcategories  related  to  satisfaction, 
self-fulfillment,  and  psychological  growth:  achieve- 
ment, recognition,  work  itself,  responsibility, 
advancement,  and  growth.  Herzberg  does  not 
provide  spedfic,  well-defined  operational  defini- 
tions for  these  terms.  However,  he  does  provide 
several  principles  of  job  redesign  (specifically, 
vertical  job  enlargement  or  job  enridiment)  and 
the  motivaton  upon  which  they  are  based.  These 
principles  and  their  motivaton,  as  suggested  by 
Herzberg,  are  summarized  in  Table  1 and  are  as 
follows: 


Table  1.  Representative  lob-Eniidiiiient  Piindples 
with  Associated  Motivators 


erInelpM 

•Sotlvater 

Woricer  Accountability 

Molar  Work  Unit 

Responsibility 

Achievement 

Recognition 

Freedom  and  Authority 

Direct  Feedback 

Recognition 

Task  Diversity  and  Giallenge 

Growth 

Task  Specialization 

Responsibility 

Growth 

Advancement 

1.  Remove  some  managerial  or  supervisory 
controls  while  retaining,  and  possibly  increasing, 
worker  accountability  for  performance.  The 
nwtivaton  involved  indude  resiwnsibility,  achieve- 
ment, and  recognition. 

2.  Allow  worken  to  be  involved  in  a molar 
unit  of  work  rafiier  than  just  a molecular  part  of 
it,  thus  allowing  psychological  “ownership"  of  the 
work  performed.  The  motivaton  involved  indude 
responsibility,  achievement,  and  recognition. 

3.  Give  an  emjfioyee  increased  freedom  on  the 
job  and  additional  authority.  The  motivaton  in- 


volved include  responsibility,  achievement,  and 
recognition. 

4.  Make  periodic  performance  reports  avail- 
able to  the  woricer  rafiier  than  to  the  supervisor, 
thus  providing  direct  feedback  to  the  worker.  The 
motivator  involved  is  recognition. 

5.  Introduce  the  worker  to  new  and  more  dif- 
ficult tasks  which  have  not  been  previouriy 
handled.  The  motivator  involved  is  grow  A. 

6.  Assign  individuals  to  spedfic  or  spedalized 
tasks  in  order  to  sllow  them  to  become  experts. 
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The  motivaton  involved  indude  responsibility, 
growth,  and  advancement 

The  list  is  far  from  complete  and  the  potential 
chan^  are  vast.  Any  intentional  intervention 
whidi  attempts  to  increase  intrinsic  motivation 
(and  thereby  satisfaction  and  productivity)  by 
providing  opportunities  for  worker  self- 
actualization  in  the  sense  intended  by  Maslow  or 
Herzberg  can  be  considered  job  enridunent.  The 
size  of  the  intervention  can  be  very  small  or  very 
large.  At  the  extreme  it  could  be  so  large  as  to 
involve  multiple  jobs  and  the  entire  organ^tional 
clinute.  However,  usually  the  intervention  is  on  a 
smaU-to-moderate  scale.  In  terms  of  defining  an 
intervention  as  job  enrichment,  size  is  not  a critical 
factor.  Instead,  die  primary  criterion  is  tiie  extent 
to  whidi  it  provide,  or  is  intended  to  proidde, 
opportunities  for  self-actualization,  either  in  terms 
of  Herzbeig’s  motivatoR  or  Maslow’s  hJ^est-order 
needs.  To  be  defined  as  a successful  j(>b- 
enridiment  effort,  one  or  more  of  the  followiiig 
outcomes  would  be  expected:  satisfaction  and 
productivity  would  increase  within  a reasonable 


period  of  time,  absenteeism  and  turnover  would  be 
lessened,  and  product  quality  would  be  inaeased. 

The  description  of  the  transition  from  job 
simplification  to  job  enrichment  is  now  complete. 
Althou^  both  are  based  on  an  ultimate  concern 
for  productivity,  different  motivational  assump- 
tions lead  to  different  approaches  to  job  redesign. 
In  job  simplification,  work  is  rationalized  in  Ae 
interests  of  making  Ae  worker  and  the  woriqrlace 
as  efficient  as  a machine,  while  in  job  enridunent, 
wodc  efficiency  is  of  secondary  importance  and 
worker  involvement  in  the  work  itself  is  empha- 
sized. The  former  approach  relies  on  extrtasic 
motivation;  the  latter,  on  intrinsic  motivatiim.  In 
job  simplification  worker  satisfaction  is  practically 
ignored,  while  in  job  enridunent  the  attempt  to 
made  to  increase  satisfaction  by  bringing  meaning 
and  challenge  to  the  work  itself.  The  former 
approadi  is  based  on  distrust  and  contempt  for  the 
worker;  the  latter  implies  considerable  faith  in 
worker  capabilities.  TaUe  2 provides  a summary  of 
the  contrast  between  tiiese  two  opposing 
approaches  to  job  redesign. 


s 

i 


i 
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Table  2.  Contrast  of  Job  Simplification  with  Job  Enrichment 
Along  Five  Dimensions 


CiuiraeMrtitlet 


Primary 

Motivation 

Job  Stimulus 
Conditions 


Woricer 

PerceptioiR 


Worker 

Affective 

Responses 


Worker 

Behavioral 

Responses 


Job-R«dMl|n  IntMvanUon* 


Job  SImpllfteallen 


Job  Enrfcliinont 


Extrinsic  (Pay  and 
Benefits) 

Amplified  Tasks 
Low-level  Skills 
Task  Repetition 
Close  Supervision 
limited  Control 
Limited  Responsibility 

Monotony 
Under-utflization 
Meaninglessness 
Low  Self-concept 
Detachment  from  Work 

Boredom,  Apathy 
Alienation 
Job  Dissatisfaction 
Incongruence  Individual/ 
Organizational  Needs 
Disloyalty  to  Organization 
Solidary  with  Pbers/Union 
Powerlessness 


Intrinsic  (Work  ItselO 

Moderately  Difficult  Tasks 
High-level  Skills 
Task  Variety 
limited  Supervision 
Increased  Autonomy 
Increased  Responsibility 

Challenge 

Self-fulfillment,  Achievement 
Meaningfulness 
Hi^  Self-concept 
Psychological  “Ownership” 
of  Work 

Interest,  Concern 
Involvement 
Job  Satisfaction 
Congruence  Individual/ 
Organizational  Needs 
Loyalty  to  Organization 
Solidary  with  Peen/Organization 
Powerfiilness 


Absenteeism,  Turnover 
Restricted  Output 
Poor  Product  Quality 
Strikes,  Sabatoge 
Labor/Management  Disputes 

Drug/ Alcohol  Abuse 


Reduction  Absenteeism,  Turnover 
Increased  Output 
Improved  Product  Quality 
Decreased  Strikes,  &batoge 
Improved  Labor/Management 
Relations 

Reduced  Drug/ Alcohol  Abuse 
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IV.  RESEARCH  AND  IMPLEMENTATION: 

FROM  THEORY  TO  PRACTICE 

Introduction 

Thus  far  the  evolution  of  job  enrichment  has 
been  discussed  in  the  context  of  changing  mana- 
gerial assumptions  regarding  the  worker  and  work 
motivation.  At  this  point  the  focus  of  the  report 
shifts  to  an  overview  of  job-enrichment  research 
and  actual  implementation  in  industrial  settings. 
For  a detailed  review  of  studies  evaluating  the 
two-factor  theory  consult  King  (1970).  For  a 
detailed  presentation  of  the  experimental  ade- 
quacy and  success  of  job-enrichment  interventions, 
see  Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975,  chap.  VI); 
Srivastva  et  al.  (1975,  chap  3);  or  Umstot(1975). 

Theoretical  Validity 

Hierarchy  of -Needs  Theory.  Maslow  (1970) 
provided  little  empirical  evidence  in  support  of  his 
hierarchy -of-needs  theory  which  is  based  primarily 
on  existential  and  humanistic  philosophy.  It  is  a 
difficult  theory  to  verify  for  the  needs  are  not 
well-defined  or  easily  measurable.  Also,  the  theory 
can  explain  almost  any  situation.  For  example,  if 
workers  are  preoccupied  by  a concern  for  pay  and 
fringe  benefits,  and  are  not  interested  in  self- 
actualization  as  defined  by  Maslow,  this  does  not 
challenge  the  theory;  instead  it  actually  supports 
it.  The  situation  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
conditions  not  being  right  to  allow  expression  of 
the  higher-order  needs  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
lower-order  needs  have  not  as  yet  been  satiated.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  workers  express  less  interest  in 
pay  and  fringe  benefits  and  derive  satisfaction 
through  social  interaction,  development  of  self- 
esteem, or  self-actualization,  it  is  because  con- 
ditions are  conducive  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
lower-order  needs,  allowing  higher-order  needs  to 
be  expressed.  Since  the  theory  is  practically  un- 
testable,  little  empirical  evidence  has  been  amassed 
in  support . 


What  little  evidence  does  exist,  although  con- 
tradictory, tends  to  bring  into  question  the 
adequacy  of  the  need-hierarchy  hypothesis.  Gark 
(1960)  provided  a review  of  several  industrial 
studies  from  Maslow’s  theoretical  perspective.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusively 
in  support  of  the  theory  and  indicated  the  need 
for  a direct  empirical  test.  Hunt  and  Hill  (1969) 
concluded  that  little  evidence  exists  to  link 
Maslow’s  model  to  either  performance  on  the  job 
or  to  general  psychological  well-being. 

Porter  (1962,  1963a,  1963b,  1963c)  based  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  managerial  attitudes  on 
Maslow’s  theory  and  provided  data  which  were 
generally  in  support  of  Maslow’s  theory.  However, 
the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the  studies  did  not 
provide  conclusive  support  and  are  open  to 
multiple  interpretations. 

Hall  and  Nougaim  (1968)  conducted  a 5-year 
longitudinal  study  of  telephone  company  mana- 
gers, ex^KTiining  changes  in  nine  need  categories  as 
they  progressed  from  training  status  to  second- 
and  third-level  management  positions.  No  strong 
relationships  were  found  to  support  Maslow’s 
hierarchy-of-needs  interpretation,  or  any  alterna- 
tive hierarchical  interpretation.  An  alternative 
career-stages  model  was  proposed  in  which 
changing  needs  are  explained  in  terms  of 
developing  career  concerns  rather  than  lower- 
order^eed  gratification. 

Another  alternative  model  was  proposed  by 
Alderfer  (1969)  which  incorporated  many  of  the 
properties  of  Maslow’s  model  but  modified  it  in 
important  ways.  Alderfer  presented  and  tested  a 
theory  of  human  needs  which  focused  on  three 
core  needs  (ERG):  existence,  relatedness,  and 
growth.  Although  the  categories  are  fewer  in 
number,  they  closely  parallel  the  need  categories 
proposed  by  Maslow.  Needs  are  considered  to  be 
hierarchically  arranged,  but  the  gratification  of 
lower-order  needs  is  not  considered  a prerequisite 
for  the  emergence  or  satisfaction  of  higher-order 
needs.  In  Alderfer’s  model,  needs  are  considered 
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along  a concreteness  continuum  with  the  existence 
needs  considered  the  most  concrete;  the  growth 
needs,  the  most  abstract.  A frustration-regression 
hypothesis  is  also  incorporated  whereby  frustra- 
tion of  more  abstract  needs  is  thought  to  result  in 
a regressive  shift  in  emphasis  to  the  satisfaction  of 
more  concrete  needs.  In  an  empirical  test  of  the 
propositions  of  both  theories  using  110  bank 
employees  given  a group-administered  question- 
naire, the  hypotheses  derived  from  the  ERG  the- 
ory were  given  significantly  greater  support  than 
were  those  derived  from  Maslow’s  theory.  Al- 
though the  ERG  theory  was  found  to  be  more 
robust,  Alderfer  cautioned  that  such  results  were 
tentative  and  that  further  investigation  was  in 
order,  especially  due  to  the  potential  influence  of 
experimenter  bias. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  limited  empirical  investi- 
gations which  have  been  conducted  bring  into 
question  the  adequacy  of  Maslow’s  theory.  Espe- 
cially dubious  appears  to  be  the  empha^  on  a 
strict  ordered  need  hierarchy. 

Two-Factor  (Motivator-Hygiene)  Theory. 
Kerzberg  and  his  associates  (1959)  used  job  satis- 
faction research  as  a basis  for  early  theory  develop- 
ment Later,  Herzberg  (1966)  cited  several  cross- 
cultutral  studies  which,  he  claimed,  confirmed  his 
two-factor  theory.  Ten  of  these  studies  (which 
include  his  own  1959  effort)  used  the  experi- 
menter-scored critical-incident  technique;  only  a 
few  used  other  methods.  With  regard  to  the 
critical-incident  studies,  he  reported  that  his 
motivational  hypothesis  was  confirmed  in  all  of  51 
significant  comparisons;  54  of  57  significant  dif- 
ferences were  in  the  direction  predicted  by  his 
hygiene  theory. 

The  evidence  is  not  as  unequivocal  as  the 
Herzberg  review  might  suggest.  In  39  studies  re- 
viewed by  Kaplan,  Tausky,  and  Bdaria  (1969),  21 
or  54%  supported  Herzberg’s  theory.  Of  these,  18 
used  Herzberg’s  experimenter-coded  critical- 
incident  technique;  only  three  studies  used  more 
conventional,  respondent-scored  techniques.  The 
remaining  15  subject-coded  studies  disconfirmed 
his  hypothesis. 

To  speak  of  a single  theoretical  hypothesis  is 
perhaps  an  over-simplification.  King  (1970)  sug- 
gested that  a major  cause  of  the  controversy  per- 
taining to  the  Herzberg  theory  is  its  lack  of  an 
explicity  stated  theoretical  position.  In  attempting 
to  derive  one.  King  discovered  that  the  literature 
made  reference  to  five  distinct  micro-hypotheses 
formulated  either  by  Herzberg  or  other  re- 
searchers. The  King  data  suggested  that  confirma- 


tion or  disconfirmation  of  the  two-factor  iheoiy  is 
largely  contingent  upon  the  method  used  and  the 
micro-theory  being  explicitly  or  implicitly  ad- 
dressed. As  with  Kaplan  et  al.  (1969),  King  found 
that  the  experimenter-coded  studies  tended  to 
confirm  the  theory;  the  subject-coded  studies 
usually  did  not. 

Vroom  (1964)  suggested  that  the  results  of 
studies  using  the  critical-incident  method  might 
stem  from  a need  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to 
distort  (however  unintentionally)  recall  of  events 
associated  with  sources  of  satisfaction  and  dissatis- 
faction. . It  is  easy  to  attribute  satisfaction  to 
personal  achievement,  but  it  is  difficult  to  attri- 
bute dissatisfaction  to  the  absence  of  such  a 
factor.  Rather,  it  is  easier  to  attribute  dissatis- 
faction to  company-imposed  obstacles  than  to 
personal  dehciencies. 

Based  on  a reassessment  of  the  studies  cited  by 
Herzberg  (1966),  and  a review  of  31  addition^ 
studies  which  used  methods  other  than  Herzberg’s 
critical-incident  technique.  House  and  Wigdor 
(1967)  concluded  that  the  motivator-hygiene  di- 
chotomy was  not  well-supported.  They  pointed 
out  that  achievement  and  recognition  in  the 
studies  cited  by  Herzberg  (1%6)  were  identified  as 
dissatisflers  more  often  than,  for  example,  working 
conditions  or  relations  with  supervisors.  Based  on 
their  review  of  studies  which  did  not  use  the 
critical-incident  method.  House  and  Wigdor  con- 
cluded: (a)  factors  contributing  to  job  satisfaction 
for  one  person  can  contribute  to  job  dissatis- 
faction for  another,  (b)  a given  factor  can  cause 
job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  same 
sample,  and  (c)  factors  intrinsic  to  the  work  itself 
can  contribute  to  both  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction. 

Tuttle  and  Hazel  (1974)  were  also  critical  of 
the  two-factor  theory.  They  concluded  that  it  was 
neither  sufficiently  comprehensive  nor  explicit  and 
that  it  failed  to  allow  for  differences  in  individual 
responses  to  situational  characteristics.  In  fact, 
based  on  a recent  survey  of  the  literature  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
the  Air  Force’s  Occupational  Attitude  Inventory 
(OAl),  Tuttle,  Gould,  and  Hazel  (1975)  refuted 
the  Herzberg  notion  of  a bivariate  satisfaction 
dimension.  They  concluded  that  although  satis- 
faction is  multidimensional,  it  can  be  best  re- 
presented along  a single  continuum  with 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  representing  the 
polar  extremes. 

Some  reviewers  have  defended  the  two-factor 
theory  against  the  considerable  criticism  directed 
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Iowan)  it.  For  example,  Whitiett  and  Wimlow 
(1967)  argued  that  the  theory  hat  been  mieunder- 
itood  and  the  experimental  evidence  often  mU- 
interpreted,  but  that  at  a group,  the  studies  critical 
of  the  theory  offer  little  empirical  evidence  for 
doubting  its  validity. 

Nonetheiess,  the  overwhelming  evidence  ap- 
pears to  tugged  that  the  theory  is  inadequate.  It  is 
methodologically  bound,  based  on  research  of 
questionable  validity,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
bulk  of  evidence  from  other  studies.  In  short,  the 
two-factor  theory  represents  an  oversimpliflcation 
of  job  Mtisfaction/disutisfaction  and  of  the 
relationship  between  these  factors  and  motivation. 


Adequacy  of  Actual  Job-Enrichment 
Interventions 


Empirical  evidence  is  often  sparse,  and  this 
section  focuses  only  on  those  studies  in  which  a 
concern  for  experimental  assessment  wu  demon- 
strated. The  intent  is  to  provide  a general  review 
and  brief  evaluation  of  the  experimental  and 
quasi-experimental  work  which  has  been  done. 


Of  the  many  job-enridiment  interventions 
wiiich  have  been  reported  in  the  literature,  one 
characteristic  stands  out:  the  primary  intent  of 
most  job-enrichment  interventions  is  to  improve 
an  ongoing  work  situation  rather  than  to  answer 
specific  scientific  questions.  As  a result  of  tiiis 
pragmatic  approach,  sudi  interventions  have  often 
been  deficient  from  an  experimental  point  of  view, 
with  little  or  no  attention  being  given  to  experi- 
mental design.  Such  pragmatism  has  also  resulted 
in  emphasis  on  short-term  effects  with  insufficient 
concern  for  longitudinal  assessment. 
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Experimental  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Job- 
Enrichment  Interventions.  This  topic  is  included 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  had 
little  or  no  exposure  to  experimental  design. 
Readers  who  are  already  familiar  with  such  con- 
cerns might  wish  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
job-enrichment  research  based  on  the  Katzell  et  al. 
review  on  page  19. 


In  order  to  evaluate  job-enrichment  interven- 
tions from  an  experimental  perspective,  it  is 
important  to  determine  what  criteria  to  use  for 
su^  evaluation.  The  most  important  concern  is 
experimental  validity.  Toward  this  end,  the  rele- 
vant variables  need  to  be  identified,  operationally 
defined,  effectively  controlled,  and  accurately 
measured.  Four  types  of  variables  and  two  types 
of  validity  are  defined  and  discussed  in  this 
section.  Validity  is  sometimes  further  subdivided, 
but  a dtocussion  of  internal  and  external  validity 


should  provide  the  reader  with  a basic  under-  j 

standing  of  the  concept.  The  variable  categories,  j 

although  exhaustive,  are  sometimes  defined  in 
somewhat  different  terms,  or  further  divided  or 
combined,  by  different  researdiers;  however,  the 
variable  categories  presented  represent  the  most 
common  nomenclature  used. 

Experimental  Variables 

Independent  Variables  Independent  vari- 
ables are  the  speciflc  and  intentional  changes  made 
in  the  job.  In  job-enrichment  interventions,  they 
are  priinarily  job-content  changes.  However,  some 
job-context  changes  such  as  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  growth  are  also  legitimate  job-enrichment 
independent  variables. 

Confounding  Variables.  A dear  distinction 
can  be  made  between  independent  and  con- 
founding variables.  The  independent  variables  are 
the  legitimate  and  intentiondly  manipulated  job 
changes.  Confounding  variables  are  any  other 
changes,  usually  unintentional,  rdtidi  might  be 
simultaneously  occurring  on  the  job.  Since  these 
other  changes  might  impact  upon  experimental 
outcomes  (i.e.,  the  dependent  variables),  they  can 
obscure  the  contribution  of  the  independent  vari- 
ables and  should  be  hdd  constant  unless  they  are 
redefined  as  independent  variables  and  taten- 
tiotuUy  included  in  the  experimental  design.  In 
the  job-  enridiment  situation,  most  job-context 
changes  are  confounding  variables  since  they  fall 
outside  the  domain  of  job  enrichment.  They 
would  be  legitinute  independent  variables  only  in 
redesign  efforts  larger  in  scope  than  job 
enrichment. 

Dependent  Variables.  Dependent  variables, 
often  called  criterion  variables,  are  the  experi- 
mental outcomes  or  results.  Predictions  are  usually 
made  that  a given  set  of  job  changes  (independent 
variables)  will  have  some  impact  upon  some  set  of 
factors  (dependent  variables).  These  factors  are 
usually  job  satisfaction  (attitudinal  variables)  or 
productivity  (performance  variables).  Since  pro- 
ductivity is  often  difficult  to  measure,  job  tenure, 
absenteeism,  and  accident  rates  are  often  used  u 
indirect  productivity  criteria.  Dependent  variables, 
like  independent  variables,  should  be  carefully 
identified  prior  to  implementation  of  a jolv 
enrichment  intervention  and  some  dearly  opera- 
tionally defined  success  criterion  established.  Base- 
line data  (regarding  these  variables)  need  to  be 
accurately  measured  before  implementation  and 
then  compared  with  measured  changes  in  the 
dependent  variaUes  taken  longitudinally  in  time- 
one  time-two  comparisons.  Thus  chan^  in  the 
dependent  variables  contingent  upon  the 
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experimental  manipulation!  can  be  anened.  Often 
the  variables  involved  are  ill-deflned  and  inac- 
curately measured.  For  examfde,  it  is  often  not 
dear  just  what  the  results  of  an  intervention  are, 
when  “measurement”  consists  of  merely  an 
intuitive  aaseaonent  on  the  part  of  a supervisor. 

fittenening  Variables.  Another  group  of  vari- 
ables, usually  called  intervening  variables,  mediate 
the  relatioiidiip  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables.  Urey  can  generally  be  defined 
in  terms  of  individual  and  cultural  differences  sudi 
u personality,  motives,  experiences,  aptitudes, 
perceptions,  sodo^conomic  status,  urban/rural 
origin,  race,  artd  mx.  They  can  also  be  defined  in 
terms  of  hktorkal  variables  such  as  occupational 
turmoil  due  to  economic  fluctuations.  Not  all  sudi 
variaUes  need  to  be  identified  prior  to  experi- 
mentation, but  investigators  should  be  aware  of 
the  potential  variance  introduced  by  such  factors 
when  designing  experiments,  selecting  and 
assigning  subjects,  and  analyzing  and  interpreting 
results.  Intervening  variables  have  typically  been 
ignored  in  job-enridunent  interventions.  The  inter- 
r^tionship  of  these  categories  of  experimental 
variables  is  summarized  in  Figure  2. 

Alternative  Approaches  to  Variable  Defini- 
tion. The  preceding  discussion  of  variable  types 
wu  based  on  a relatively  common  conceptudiza- 
tion.  Researchers,  however,  typically  take  the 
liberty  of  defining  variables  according  to  their  own 
frame  of  reference.  Thus,  on  occasion,  different 
terms  are  encountered,  or  the  common  terms  are 
defined  in  a broader  or  more  restrictive  fashion. 

Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975,  chaps.  V & 
VI),  in  developing  criteria  for  evaluating  job- 
redesign  research,  used  the  following  terms: 

' **take-,  moderating-,  and  mediating-variables.”  (h 
. most  instances,  these  terms  can  be  considered  to 
represent  types  of  intervening  variables,  as  defined 
previously.)  Take  variables  are  defined  as  measures 
of  differences  in  the  experience  or  perception  of 
jobs  by  either  iiKumbents  or  observers.  M^rator 
(or  situational)  variables  are  defined  as  aspects  of 
tile  internal  or  external  environment  in  vriiich  the 
otiier  variables  exist;  such  u,  characteristics  of 
worken,  the  technology,  or  the  socio-political- 
economic  milieu.  Mediating  (or  intervening)  vari- 
ables are  defined  in  terrru  of  the  processes  vriiidi 
link  the  indepoident  or  take  variables  to  the 
dependent  variables.  Thus  far,  the  definition  is 
much  the  same  as  the  intervening  variable  defini- 
tion provided  previoualy.  However,  Katzdl, 
Yanketovich  et  td.  (1975)  define  their  mediating 
variables  in  a more  restrictive  sense  by  referring 
specifically  to  consideratioru  of  worker  capability 
and  motivation. 


Ward  (Note  4)  provided  another  alternative 
frame  of  reference  for  organizational  researchers. 

He  divided  the  organizational  universe  into  two 
broad  categories:  person  characteristics  and  job 
properties  from  which  independent  and  dependent 
variables  can  be  generated.  The  independent  vari- 
ables are  further  classified  as  either  manipulable  or 
nonmanipulable.  However,  except  for  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  perceptual  limitations  of 
the  researcher,  organizational  tradition,  or  technol- 
ogy, even  most  nonmanipulable  independent  vari- 
ables can  hypothetically  be  manipulated.  Some 
variables  can  be  intentionally  left  unchanged  and  ‘ 

are  analogous  to  confounding  variables  (although  j 

Ward  has  expressed  concern  over  the  use  of  this 
term  since  confounding  variables  can  serve  to 
clarify  rather  than  obscure  relationships  once  put 
into  a predictor  system).  Manipulable  person  <diar- 
acteristics  can  generally  be  modified  throu^ 
training,  vriiile  manipulable  job  properties  can 
generally  be  modified  through  job  redesign  or 
other  organizational<hange  techniques. 

In  summary,  both  manipulable  and  nonmani- 
pulable independent  variables  can  be  derived  from 
personal  characteristics  and  job  properties.  The 
manipulable  variables,  in  the  context  of  the  non- 
manipulable variables  can  be  used  to  elicit  (pre- 
dict) satisfaction/productivity  outcomes  (depen- 
dent variables).  Both  intervening  and  confounding 
variables  (as  defined  in  the  preceding  discussion) 
can  be  considered  subsets  of  the  independent- 
variable  categoiy  within  this  frame  of  reference. 

Experimental  Validity 

External  Validity.  External  validity  refers  to 
the  extent  to  which  results  can  be  generalized 
effectivdy  from  one  situation  to  another.  It  is 
usually  dependent  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
data  sample  and  represents  the  extent  to  which  the 
study  results  are  generalizaUe  to  some  well- 
defined  population.  For  example,  cross<uitural 
studies  or  the  use  of  large  and  heterogeneous 
subject  populations  reflect  a concern  for  external 
validity. 

Internal  Validity.  Perhaps  the  most  critical 
criterion  upon  which  to  base  the  experimental 
adequacy  of  a job-enrichment  intervention  is  its 
internal  validity.  Internal  validity  represents  a 
concern  for  the  soundness  of  the  results.  The 
experimental  outcomes  may  be  accurate  reflec- 
tions of  leaUty  or  they  may  be  due  to  chance, 
measurement  error,  or  factora  other  than  those 
under  investigation.  In  order  to  insure  a hi^ 
degree  of  internal  validity,  variables  need  to  be 
operationally  defined  and  carefully  measured. 
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Other  steps  should  also  be  taken.  For  example, 
i sample  size  should  be  reasonably  large,  control 

I groups  and  tests  of  significance  of  differences 

I should  be  used,  measurement  of  results  should  be 

I longitudinal,  and  the  relative  contribution  of  the 

t independent  variaUes  (distinct  from  any  con* 

1 founding  factors)  should  be  isolated.  When  job 

enrichment  is  specifically  under  investigation,  con- 
founding variables  might  include:  efficiency  of 
work  methods,  changes  or  redesign  of  equipment, 
pay  increases,  organizational-climate  or  man- 
agement-system changes,  worker  participation, 
training,  and  recruitment  or  selection  practices.  To 
define  these  variables  as  falling  outside  of  the 
eniichinent  domain  is  not  to  suggest  that  they  are 
unimportant.  Rather,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be 
held  constant,  at  least  temporarily,  until  the 
impact  of  variables  within  the  jol^enrichment 
domain  are  assessed. 

Summary  of  Job-Enrichment  Research  Based 
on  Katzell  Review.  Althou^  the  review  by 
Katzell,  Yankelovich  and  their  associates  is  used  as 
the  source  of  material  summarized  here,  other 
investigators,  such  as  Srivastva  et  al.  (1975,  chap. 
3)  and  Umstot  (1975),  have  also  provided  in-depth 
reviews  of  job  enrichment  and  job  redesign 
research. 

Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975,  chaps.  V & 
VI)  estaUished  criteria  to  evaluate  the  job-redesign 
literature  they  reviewed.  No  studies  were  foimd 
which  adequately  met  all  of  their  criteria.  Katzell 
and  his  associates  were  interested  in  the  broad 
topic  of  job  design,  and  the  studies  they  reviewed 
reflect  this  broad  interest.  Correlatiotul-  as  well  as 
job-intervenxion  studies  were  revfewed.  The  cor- 
relational studies  typically  concerned  job- 
latisfaction/work-motivation  research,  with  impli- 
cations for  job  redesign.  The  intervention  studies 
could  be  categorized  more  specifically  as  job- 
enrichment  research.  Of  the  dozens  of  studies  ^ey 
reviewed,  only  14  were  considered  sufficiently 
wdl-executed  to  be  prototypes:  five  correlation^ 
studies  and  nine  job4ntervention  studies.  Pro- 
totypic  studies  reflected  adequate  design  and 
execution,  but  not  necessarily  positive  results. 

The  following  correlational  studies  were  con- 
sidered prototypes:  (a)  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and 
Snydetman  (1959),  (b)  Turner  and  Lawrence 
(1965),  (c)  fttchen  (1970),  (d)  Hall  and  Ladder 
(1970),  and  (e)  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971). 

The  results  of  these  studies,  taken  as  a whole, 
suggested  that  certain  job-redesign  characteristics 
are  correlated  with  higher  job  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially intrinsic  job-content  factors  such  as  in- 
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creased  difficulty,  diversity,  identity,  control,  and 
work-cycle  time.  In  addition  the  results  suggested 
that  some  context  factors  such  as  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  growth  and  advancement  ate  alto  cor- 
related with  increased  job  satisfactiotL  The  dichot- 
o.niized  view  of  motivators  and  hygiene  factors  was 
not  given  unequivocal  support,  and  the  contri- 
bution of  hygiene  factors  to  job  satisfaction 
appears  to  ^ greater  than  was  credited  by 
Herzberg  and  his  associates.  Job  satisfaction  and 
motivation  appear  to  be  far  more  multidimen- 
sional than  is  suggested  by  the  two-factor  theory. 

Althou^  the  correlational  studies  suggested  the 
considerable  impact  of  job  enrichment  upon  job 
satisfaction,  the  link  between  enrichment  and 
productivity  was  not  unequivocally  supported. 
However,  increases  in  perceived  satisfaction  did 
appear  to  be  associated  with  decreases  in  avoid- 
ance behaviors  such  as  absenteeism  and  turnover. 
This  effect  would  ultimately  impact  upon 
productivity. 

The  following  jobhitervention  studies  were 
considered  prototypes:  (a)  David  and  Valfer 
(1966),  (b)  Ford  (1969):  male  linemen,  (c)  Ford 
(1969):  female  clerical  workers,  (d)  Rush  (1971X 
(e)  Bishop  and  Hill  (1971),  (0  Maher  (1971),  (g) 
Kraft  (1971),  (h)  Lawler,  Hacl^an,  and  Kaufman 
(1973),  and  (i)  Janson  (1972;  cited  in  Glaser, 
1974). 

Ford  (1969)  reported  several  studies  of  tele- 
phone company  personnel,  but  ordy  those 
involving  the  male  linemen  and  female  clerical 
workers  were  considered  prototypk  by  Katzell, 
Yankelovich  et  al.  Also,  of  the  nine  prototypic 
job-intervention  studies  reported,  the  investigation 
by  Lawler,  Hackman,  and  Kaufman  (1973)  was 
considered  the  best  executed. 

The  results  of  the  job-intervention  prototypes 
generally  supported  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  correlational  studies.  In  addition,  fiiey 
provided  data  upon  which  to  base  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  actual  job-enrichment 
interventions. 

The  results  of  both  the  corrdatiotul-  and  job- 
intervention  prototypes,  as  well  as  data  gathered 
from  other  studies,  lead  to  the  following  tentative 
conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  and  utility  of 
job  enrichment: 

1.  Most  job-enrichment  interventions  are  ill- 
defined  and  poorly  executed. 

2.  The  impact  of  job  enrichment  on  satis- 
faction and  productivity  is  by  no  means  dear; 
however,  the  enrichment-satisfaction  relationsh^ 
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is  better  supported  in  the  literature  than  is  the 
enrichment-productivity  relationship. 

3.  Since  the  most  methodologically  sound 
support  for  job  eruichment  comes  from  correla- 
tional studies  rather  than  job-enrichment  inter- 
ventions, it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that 
job  enrichment  is  typically  associated  with  im- 
provements in  either  job  attitudes  or  performance. 

4.  Persuasive  evidence  suggests  that  not  all 
workers  are  responsive  to  job-enrichment  inter- 
ventions and  more  emphasis  need  be  placed  on  the 
impact  of  individual  and  cultural  differences. 

5.  The  effectiveness  of  job  enrichment  is  in 
part  a function  of  organizational  factors  far 
broader  in  scope  than  job  enrichment,  such  as  the 
overall  management  system  or  organizational 
climate. 

6.  Job  enrichment  can  have  an  inadvertent 
negative  impact  on  those  workers  whose  jobs  are 
enriched  as  well  as  on  other  workers,  including 
supervisors. 

7.  Organizational  factors  other  than  those 
typically  associated  with  job  enrichment  probably 
contribute  substantially  to  motivation,  satis- 
faction, and  productivity. 

8.  Job  enrichment  ^ould  never  be  imposed 
upon  an  organization  without  a prior  thorou^ 
analysis  of  organizational  and  individual  needs. 

9.  The  support  and  cooperation  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor  appear  to  be  essential  if  job 
enrichment  is  to  be  successful. 

10.  Most  job-enrichment  research  and  applica- 
tion has  been  directed  toward  unrepresentative 
samples.  For  example,  despite  its  historical  roots 
as  an  antidote  for  blue-collar  alienation,  even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  literature  indicates  that 
middle-class,  white-collar  workers  have  been  the 
primary  targets  for  research  and  application. 

Oppodtion  to  Job  Enrichment 

Introduction.  Job  enrichment  is  a controversial 
topic.  Although  for  some  it  has  taken  on  a quasi- 
reUgious  character  and  is  praised  as  a panacea  for 
organizational  His,  it  has  also  been  attacked  by 
personnd'at  all  organizational  levels.  Much  of  the 
jolvenrichment  literature  consists  of  articles  des- 
cribing the  opposition  of  both  management  and 
labor,  and  ways  to  overcome  this  opposition.  See, 
for  example,  Myen  (1971),  Sirota  and  Wolfson 
(1972a,  1972b),  Powers  (1972),  Tregoe  (1974), 
Schappe  (1974),  and  Smith  (1976).  Labor  repre- 
sentatives have  expressed  the  concern  that  job  en- 
richment might  be  exploitative  and  unresponsive 


to  the  actual  needs  and  values  of  workers.  See,  for 
example,  Fein  (1971,  1973a,  1973b,  1974, 1976), 
Brooks  (1972),  Gomberg  (1973),  and  Wool 
(1973). 

The  Opposition  of  Management.  Schappe 
(1974)  e^ectively  summarized  the  misgivings  of 
management.  He  pointed  out  that  for  tome  man- 
agers enrichment  represents  an  implicit  admission 
that  they  are  not  doing  their  job  well.  Since 
managers  naturally  like  to  suppress  this  feeling, 
they  have  a tendency  to  claim  that  job  enrichment 
is  not  necessary;  i.e.,  that  no  problems  exist.  The 
belief  that  job  enrichment  is  incompatible  with 
profits,  and  just  another  unproven,  time- 
consuming,  and  costly  program  is  frequently 
expressed.  Managers  sometimes  also  feel  they  lack 
the  power  to  effectively  enrich  jobs,  or  that  sudi 
an  effort  would  be  impractical  due  to  the  inter- 
dependency of  jobs.  They  also  argue  that  they  are 
constrained  by  union  contract,  company  policy,  or 
resistance  to  job  enrichment  by  the  workers  them- 
selves. Some  managers,  having  never  rid  themselves 
of  a basic  contempt  for  workers,  franldy  feel  that 
workers  do  not  deserve  enriched  jobs.  Also,  for 
some  managers,  job  enrichment  represents  a threat 
to  their  own  jobs  in  terms  of  diminished 
supervisory  control  and  managerial  perrogatives. 

Sirota  and  Wolfson  (1972a)  provided  similar 
insight  into  the  perspective  of  the  reluctant  man- 
ager. They  also  presented  additional  managerial 
arguments  against  job  enrichment,  pointing  out 
that  organizatioiud  pressures,  competition,  and 
conflict,  as  well  as  employee  and  manager  mobil- 
ity, interfere  with  job  enrichment.  They  men- 
tioned the  commonly  held  assumption  that 
technological  constraints  make  job  enrichment 
impossible  or  necessarily  trivial.  The  theoretical 
and  methodological  rigidity  of  most  job- 
enrichment  practitioners  was  another  obstacle 
presented.  In  addition,  it  was  indicated  that 
managers,  due  to  the  perceived  uniqueness  of  their 
respective  situations,  believe  that  job  enrichment 
cannot  apply  to  them.  Others  are  resistant  to 
change  since  they  condude  that  job  enrichment  is 
just  good  management  practice  wdiich  they  have 
been  following  for  years. 

The  once-keen  interest  in  job  enrichment  and 
other  forms  of  job  redesign  appears  to  be  waning 
among  managers.  Hackman  (1974,  1975)  pointed 
out  that  job  enrichment  is  frequently  implemented 
in  an  inept  fashion.  As  a result,  job  enrichment 
fails  as  often  as  it  succeeds  and  disillusioned 
managers  are  becoming  reluctant  to  use  the 
technique. 


Opposition  of  Labor.  like  management,  repre- 
lenUtives  of  labor  have  been  vocal  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  job  enrichment.  Sclu^>pe  (1974)  discussed 
several  of  die  concenu  of  labor.  He  stressed  that 
the  various  reservations  expressed  by  labor  are 
rooted  in  a bade  distrust  for  management. 
Schappe  described  labor  t*  being  both  confused 
and  skeptical  since  so  many  diflerent  types  of 
interventions,  such  as  increas^  busywork  or  rota- 
tion from  one  boring  job  to  another,  have  been 
incorrectly  caOed  job  enrichment.  They  fear  that 
job  enrichment  represents  a subtle  form  of  exploi- 
tation by  management,  a something-for-nothing 
approach  by  which  management  benefits  in  terms 
of  increased  productivity  without  paying  labor  for 
it.  Labor  fears  that  enrichment  wiU  ^reaten  their 
opportunities  for  economic  gain  and  ultimately, 
even  their  jobs.  Job  enrichment  is  so  intangible  as 
not  to  be  perceived  as  a reward  and  it  is  dinicult 
for  labor  to  translate  this  type  of  intervention  into 
bread-and-butter  terms.  There  is  also  a tendency 
for  labor  to  claim  that  job  enrichment  conflicts 
with  contract  job  descriptions  which  they  consider 
important  safeguards  to  job  security.  Labor  unions 
generally  fear  the  potential  threat  to  their  power 
aitd  influence  whkh  job  enrichment  represents 
since,  to  the  extent  that  job  enrichment  is  able  to 
cure  blue-collar  ills,  labor  unions  become 
unnecessary. 

Fein  (1971,  1973a,  1973b,  1974,  1976),  an 
industrial  engineer  claiming  to  represent  labor,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  job 
enrichment 

He  claimed  that  the  behavioral  scientists  who 
promulgate  the  job-enrichment  concept  have 
practically  no  understanding  of  the  needs  or  values 
of  the  worker  and  that  they  have  imposed  their 
middle-class  ethic  on  a population  whom  it  does 
not  fit.  He  reviewed  a number  of  job-enrichment 
and  job-satisfaction  studies  and  pointed  out 
methr^ological  problems  which  bring  the  results 
of  these  studies  into  question.  Perhaps  his  most 
poignant  criticism  pertains  to  the  tendency  to  use 
unrepresentative  subject  populations.  Most  job- 
enrichment  studies  have  been  conducted  using 
subjects  other  than  those  for  whom  the  technique 
was  origitudly  intended.  Although  job  enrichment 
is  claimed  to  be  a remedy  for  blue-collar  aliena- 
tion, most  job-enrichment  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted with  clerical,  technical,  professional,  or 
supervisory  workers.  Fein  argued  that  when  blue- 
collar  worken  have  been  used  as  subjects,  they 
have  typically  been  selected  from  a small  group  of 
hi^ily  achievement-oriented  workers  whom  he 
claimed  represent  only  approximately  15%  of  the 


work  force.  The  other  85%,  Fein  claimed,  do  not 
want  nor  expect  enriched  jobs.  They  maintain 
their  well-being  by  not  seeking  meaning  from 
work,  which,  he  claimed,  could  not  easily  be  made 
meaningful.  Instead,  they  seek  meaning  elsewhere 
in  their  lives  and  expect  work  to  provide  them 
with  the  economic  means  to  make  this  possible.  At 
work  they  are  described  as  seeking  primarily  to  do 
their  simple  jobs  wh9e  simultaneously  being  able 
to  pass  the  time  by  talking  informally  with  their 
co-workers. 

A Comparison  of  Labor  and  Management  View- 
points. Although  many  of  Fein’s  criticisms  appear 
to  be  well  taken,  he  represented  a rather  extreme 
viewpoint.  The  results  of  an  extensive  survey  of 
both  labor  representatives  and  management  con- 
ducted by  Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975,  chap. 
IV)  indicated  considerable  agreement  between 
labor  and  management  on  most  issues  related  to 
job  redesign,  job  satisfaction,  work  motivation, 
and  productivity.  These  data  suggested  that  Fein’s 
perspective  is  not  typically  representative  of  labor. 

Based  on  the  Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975) 
data,  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  view- 
points of  management  and  labor  can  be  drawn: 
both  labor  and  management  believe  that  work 
should  be  a rewarding  part  of  life  and  free  from 
drudgery.  In  fact,  both  groups  agreed  that  the 
quality  of  life  should  be  improved  even  if  sudi 
improvements  do  not  impact  favorably  upon  pro- 
ductivity. They  both  also  expressed  the  belief  that 
younger,  better-educated  workers  expect  more 
from  their  jobs  than  is  true  of  older,  less  well- 
educated  workers.  However,  neither  labor  nor 
management  felt  that  job  changes  offset  a desire 
for  increased  pay.  Both  groups  agreed  that  workers 
derive  much  satisfaction  in  life  from  their  work, 
although  labor  leaders  felt  that  workers  are  more 
dissatisfied  than  did  management. 

There  are  two  important  areas  of  disagreement 
between  managers  and  labor  leaden.  Managen 
expressed  a far  greater  concern  for  maintaining 
hi^  levels  of  productivity  than  did  labor  leaden. 
Managen  were  more  concerned  with  the  erosion  of 
the  traditional  work  ethic  and  its  negative  impact 
upon  productivity. 

Both  managen  and  labor  leaden  generally 
accepted  the  assumption  that  job  satisfaction 
improves  productivity.  However,  both  groups 
subscribed  to  standard  managerial  practices  such  as 
better  planning,  more  efficient  work  methods, 
more  communication,  and  sound  penonnd 
policies,  rather  than  to  innovative  worker<entered 
practices  such  as  job  enrichment,  as  the  best  way 
to  promote  satisfaction  and  productivity. 
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Katzell,  Yankelovich  et  al.  found  that  more 
than  70%  of  both  groups  agreed  that  unions  are 
skeptical  of  job  enrichment  but  would  tend  to 
support  it  if  they  could  be  confident  that  it  did 
not  represent  a something-for-nothing  productivity 
gimmick.  Also,  more  labor  leaders  than  managers 
(73%  to  65%)  felt  that  enriching  jobs  by  increasing 
skill  levels  would  increase  work  motivation.  More 
than  90%  of  both  groups  expressed  the  belief  that 
they  could  work  together  on  programs  designed  to 
increase  productivity.  However,  this  was  offset  by 
a clear  expression  of  conflict  between  the  two 
groups,  especially  with  regard  to  doubts  about  the 
genuine  concern  of  labor  for  productivity  and  of 
management  for  worker  welfare. 

Responses  to  a few  specific  questions  can 
periiaps  best  reflect  cunent  managerial  and  labor 
attitudes  toward  job  enrichment.  Only  12%  of 
management  and  13%  of  labor  rated  job  redesign 
or  job  enlargement  as  a “veiy  important”  factor  in 
influencing  productivity.  Forty-four  percent  of 
management  and  37%  of  labor  rated  such  inter- 
ventions “not  very  important”  or  “not  important 
at  all.”  When  the  question  was  phrased  in  terms  of 
motivation  and  attitude  change,  only  16%  of  the 
managers  and  23%  of  the  labor  leaders  thought 
that  job  enrichment,  job  redesign,  or  job  enlarge- 
ment was  “very  useful”  to  their  organization 

In  summary,  the  information  provided  in  this 
section  suggests  that  most  managers  and  labor 
leaders  do  not  have  an  extremely  favorable  atti- 
tude toward  job  enrichment.  Despite  the  vocal 
support  given  this  type  of  intervention  by  some 
managers  and  management  consultants,  and  the 
general  shift  in  managerial  assumptions  to  a self- 
actualizing  perspective,  several  factors  have  fos- 
tered resistance  by  most  managers  and  labor 
leaders.  Also,  as  Hackman  (1974, 1975)  suggested, 
inept  implementation  and  subsequent  disil- 
lusionment have  probably  resulted  in  a recent  de- 
cline in  the  popularity  of  job  enrichment.  It 
appears  that  efforts  to  successfully  implement  job 
enrichment  are  likely  to  fail  unless  enthusiastic 
support  on  the  part  of  both  management  and  labor 
can  be  generated. 

V.  BEYOND  lOB  ENRICHMENT  TO  THE  BROADER 
CONCEPT  OF  JOB  REDESIGN 

Weakness  in  Theory:  Beyond  Self-Actualization 
to  a Complex  View  of  the  Worker 

Introduction.  The  intent  of  this  section  is  to 
explicate  the  weaknesses  in  traditional  (i.e., 
Herzberg-oriented)  job-enrichment  theory  and 


practice,  and  in  the  process,  focus  attention  on  a 
broader  concept  of  job  redesign  and  a refined  view 
of  job  enrichment.  This  will  be  accomi^hed  pri- 
mary by  developing  a case  for  individual  diHer- 
ences  based  on  Ae  complex-worker  assumptions 
of  Schein  and  information  from  other  sources, 
such  as  Hulin  and  Blood,  Sheppard,  and  Atkinson 
and  McClelland. 

Schein’s  Complex-Worker  Viewpoint.  Schein 
(1970)  recommended  going  beyong  rational- 
economic,  social,  and  self-actualizing  assumptions 
to  a new  and  more  versatile  view  of  workers  as 
highly  complex  beings  with  diverse  and  individual 
motives.  This  new  perspective  does  not  necessarily 
contradict  the  other  assumptions  concerning 
worker  motivation.  In  fact,  it  incorporates  ail  of 
them  since  each  of  these  viewpoints  is  considered 
applicable  to  some  people  in  some  situations. 
However,  the  complex-worker  viewpoint  re- 
presents an  attempjt  to  free  wcvk-motivation  con- 
structs from  the  Umitations  inherent  in  the  other 
viewpoints.  The  primary  weakness  of  the  p>re- 
vioudy  discussed  p>ersp>ectives  has  been  the  failure 
to  focus  sufficient  attention  on  intervening  vari- 
ables such  as  individual  and  cultural  differences 
i^ch  appiear  to  mediate  the  job-redesign  satis- 
faction/productivity relationship.  A strong 
tendency  existed  to  assume  that  a particular  set  of 
assumptions  was  applicable  to  all  workers  with 
disastrous  consequences  in  terms  of  the  rigidity  of 
job-redesign  interventions.  In  contrast,  the  com- 
plex perspective  is  more  flexible  and  empliasizes 
individual  differences,  especially  in  terms  of 
motives  or  needs. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
complex  worker  viewpoint,  Schein  presented  a 
new  set  of  assumptions  concerning  motivation  and 
organizational  behavior.  These  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  In  their  complexity,  men  and  women  are 
highly  variable  and  possess  many  different  motives 
which  combine  and  interact  in  complex  patterns. 
Althou^  arranged  in  a hierarchy  of  relative  im- 
portance, these  motives  are  subject  to  change  from 
time  to  time  and  from  situation  to  situation. 

2.  Human  beings  are  capable  of  learning  new 
motives.  Thus  their  behavior  in  organizations  is  a 
function  of  a complex  interaction  between  needs 
brought  into  the  organization  and  new  motives 
learned  throu^  organizational  expterience. 

3.  Motives  which  guide  men  and  women  in  an 
organization,  subunit  of  that  organization,  or  on  a 
specific  job,  may  be  different. 
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4.  Factors  other  than,  or  peripherally  related 
to,  needs  interact  with  individual  needs  to  impact 
upon  satisfaction  and  organizational  effectiveness. 
Ihese  include  such  factors  as  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed, individual  aptitude,  job  experiences,  inter- 
action with  others,  and  general  organizational 
climate. 

5.  A person  will  respond  in  a unique  fashion 
to  any  given  managerial  strategy  based  on  personal 
needs,  abilities,  and  the  nature  of  the  task  to  be 
performed.  Thus  there  is  no  one  strategy  which 
win  prove  effective  with  aU  workers  at  all  times. 

One  of  the  most  important  implications  of  the 
complex  view  is  the  suggestion  that  no  one  best 
method  of  job  redesign  exists.  Contrary  to  the 
implicit  assumption  of  those  who  stress  a parti- 
cular approach  to  job  redesign  and  apply  their 
preferred  approach  to  aU  workers,  this  view 
assumes  that  individual  abilities  and  attributes  do 
interact  with  job  redesign. 

Schein’s  complex-worker  viewpoint  has  been 
evolving  for  several  years  and  several  other  investi- 
gators have  used  variations  on  this  theme  as  the 
basis  for  their  research.  Turner  and  Lawrence 
(1965)  and  Blood  and  Hulin  (1967),  for  example, 
have  emphasized  cultural  or  group  differences  and 
job  characteristics.  Another  approach  which  has 
recently  been  emerging  focuses  on  individuals’  per- 
ceptions of  their  own  needs  and  job  character- 
istics. This  approach  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
the  work  of  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971).  The 
work  of  Hackman,  Lawler,  and  their  associates  has 
recently  culminated  in  a new  model  for  job  enrich- 
ment (Hackman  & Oldham,  1974a,  1974b,  1975; 
Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  & Purdy,  1974, 1975; 
Oldham,  Hackman,  & Pearce,  1976)  and  incor- 
porates growth  need  strength  fGNS)  as  the 
primary  individual-difference  variable.  Umstot  and 
his  associates  (Umstot,  1975;  Umstot,  Bell,  & 
Mitchell,  1976)  extended  the  Hackman-Oldham 
model  by  incorporating  goal-setting  as  an  impor- 
tant element  of  job  design  and  applied  the  model 
in  a setting  combining  the  realism  of  a Held  experi- 
ment and  the  control  of  a laboratory.  Recent 
research  by  Barrett  and  his  associates  (Barrett, 
Bass,  O’Connor,  Alexander,  Forbes,  & Cascio, 
1975;  Barrett,  Forbes,  Alexander,  O’Connor,  & 
Balascoe,  1975;  Barrett,  O’Cormor,  Alexander, 
Forbes,  & Balascoe,  1975)  integrated  various 
elements  of  past  approaches  to  job  redesign  in  a 
controlled  laboratory  setting  by  simultaneously 
taking  into  account  individual  perceptions  and  per- 
ceptual styles,  ability  levels,  and  other  attributes  in 
interaction  with  job-redesign  characteristics. 


Hulin  and  Blood:  A Case  for  Individual  Differ- 
ences. Schein  (1970)  cited  several  studies  in  sup- 
port of  his  complex-worker  viewpoint.  Other 
critics  such  as  Kaplan,  Tausky,  and  Bolaria  (1969), 
Reif  and  Luthans  (1972),  Sandler  (1974),  and 
Porter,  Lawler,  and  Hacl^an  (1975,  chap.  10) 
provided  additional  data  upon  which  to  base  argu- 
ments favoring  a new  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
individual  differences.  Also,  Barrett,  Dambrot,  and 
Smith  (1975)  have  recently  completed  a review 
and  annotated  bibliography  of  literature  pertaining 
to  the  relationdiip  between  individual  attributes 
and  job  design.  However,  support  for  this  view- 
point was  ITrst  presented  by  investigators  such  as 
Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  and  Blood  and  Hulin 
(1967).  Hulin  and  Kood  (1968)  provided  early 
and  comprehensive  individual  difference  data  in 
their  extensive  critical  review  of  job-redesign 
studies.  It  is  this  review  upon  which  the  case  for 
individual  differences  presented  below  is  primarily 
based.  It  is  recommended  that  Hulin  and  Blood 
(1968)  be  consulted  for  an  in-depth  review. 

A number  of  investigators  have  found  that 
some  workers  prefer  simplified  rather  than  en- 
larged or  enriched  jobs  (Baldamus,  1961;  Kil- 
bridge,  1960;  Konihauser,  1965;  MacKinney, 
Wemimont,  & Galitz,  1962;  Smith,  1955;  Smith  & 
Lem,  1955;  Turner  & Miclette,  1962).  Sometimes 
the  preference  for  simplified  jobs  is  associated 
with  a desire  to  be  able  to  perform  a job  and  si- 
multaneously converse  with  co-workers  without  a 
decrement  in  work  quality  (Reif  & Schoderbek, 
1969).  This  is  much  in  keeping  with  the  arguments 
by  Fein  (1971,  1973a,  1973b,  1974,  1976)  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  section.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  different  types  of  workers  prefer  dif- 
ferent leadership  styles  in  their  supervisors 
(Hendrix,  1976;  Vroom,  1960;  Vroom  & Marm, 
1960). 

Argyris  (1959)  discovered  that  high-  and  low- 
skill  workers  differed  in  terms  of  their  job-content 
expectations.  In  comparison  with  highly  skilled 
workers,  those  of  low  skill  level  (a)  were  less 
interested  in  performing  high-quality  work,  (b) 
were  less  interested  in  teaming  more  about  their 
work,  (c)  placed  greater  emphasis  on  money,  (d) 
placed  lower  estimates  on  their  abilities,  (e)  ex- 
pressed less  desire  for  task  diversity  or  autonomy, 
(f)  made  fewer  lasting  friendships  on  the  job,  (g) 
made  less  creative  use  of  their  leisure  time,  and  (h) 
were  more  passive.  Argyris  attributed  these 
findings  to  the  stifling  environment  of  most  orga- 
nizations. Hulin  and  Blood  (1968)  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  dif- 
ferences are  necessarily  caused  by  the  work  en- 
vironment; they  could  be  brought  to  the  work 
situation. 
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Blauner  (1964)  studied  different  types  of  indus- 
trial workers  and  found  that  unique  patterns  of 
alienation  existed  which  could  be  attributed  to  the 
type  of  technology  involved.  He  isolated  four  rela- 
tively independent  psychological  states  which  con- 
tribute to  alienation:  (a)  a sense  of  powerlessness, 
(b)  a loss  of  meaning  in  work,  (c)  a sense  of  social 
isolation  or  feeling  of  not  belonging,  and  (d)  a 
sense  of  estrangement  from  oneself  due  to  lack  of 
involvement  in  work.  In  this  investigation,  four 
different  types  of  industrial  workers  were  in- 
volved: printers,  chemical  workers,  automobile 
assembly4ine  workers,  and  textile  workers.  The 
printers  felt  a sense  of  powerfulness  and  an  inte- 
gration with  their  group,  whereas  the  chemical 
workers  felt  a sense  of  autonomy  and  respona- 
bility  coupled  with  a feeling  of  friendship  with 
their  co-workers.  In  contrast,  the  latter  two 
occupational  groups  were  quite  alienated.  The 
assembly-line  workers  were  ^enated  by  all  four 
criteria  while  the  textile  workers,  although  resem- 
bling the  automobile  workers,  were  less  alienated 
due  to  greater  acceptance  of  powerlessness  and 
due  to  paternalistic  management  practices, 
^patently  alienation  is  more  multidimensional 
than  job-enrichment  advocates  suggest.  Factors 
associated  with  it  need  to  be  precisely  defined  and 
job-redesign  interventions  need  to  be  specifically 
tailored  to  workers  and  work  envirorunents. 

Several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  worker 
responses  are  related  to  job  level.  Differences  have 
been  found  within  and  between  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  white-  and  blue-collar  workers  (Blood  & 
Hulin,  1967;  Hulin,  1966;  Lahiri  & Srivastva, 
1967;  Porter,  1961, 1962, 1963a,  1963b,  Porter  & 
Lawler,  1968;  Turner  & Lawrence,  1965).  Al- 
thou^  job  enrichment  has  been  applied  primarily 
to  mid^e-  and  upper-level  white-collar  woricets, 
the  blue-collar  work  force  was  the  original  target 
population  for  job  enrichment,  at  least  in  theory. 
The  charges  by  Fein  (1971,  1973a,  1973b,  1974, 
1976)  that  eiuichment  is  largely  a middle-dass 
phenomenon  and  inappropriate  for  application  to 
blue-collar  vwnkers,  appears  to  be  in  part  substan- 
tiated by  the  research  literature.  This  apparently  is 
due  to  the  inculcation  of  different  cultural  values. 

Katzell,  Barrett,  and  Parker  (1961)  and  Cureton 
and  Katzell  (1962)  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
community  variables  as  determinants  of  satis- 
faction arid  productivity.  Turner  and  Lawrence 
(1965)  discovered  that  rural  factory  workers  dif- 
fered dramatically  from  urban  factory  workers. 
Workers  from  urban  areas  expressed  low  satis- 
faction with  jobs  which,  from  an  enrichment 
perspective,  had  desirable  attributes,  and  expressed 


high  satisfaction  with  allegedly  undesirable  jobs. 
These  researchers  used  the  sociological  concept  of 
anomie  (i.e.,  a state  characterized  by  the  break- 
down of  norms  or  values)  to  explain  ^s  bdiavior. 
Blood  and  Hulin  (196‘^  conducted  a study  in 
which  they  obtained  similar  results.  However,  they 
provided  data  which  led  them  to  conclude  that 
urban  workers  are  not  normless  but,  as  Fein  sug- 
gested, they  are  alienated  from  the  values  of  the 
middle  class.  It  is  for  this  reason,  apparently,  that 
workers  respond  unfavorably  to  job  enrichment. 
Blood  and  Hulin  contended  that  urban  blue-collar 
workers  are  more  content  than  rural  blue-collar 
workers  with  repetitive  jobs  due  to  a rejectimi  of 
the  nidde-dass  values  upon  which  job  enrichment 
is  based.  Thus  they  predicted  that  job  enrichment 
is  far  more  likely  to  succeed  with  white-collar  or 
rural  blue-collar  workers,  who  tend  to  accept 
niddlodass  values.  With  this  factor  in  mind,  Hulin 
and  Sood  (1968)  were  able  to  explain  the  success 
or  failure  of  most  of  the  job-enrichment  inter- 
ventions which  they  reviewed.  However,  as 
Shepard  (1970)  indicated,  the  evidence  pertaining 
to  this  viewpoint  is  not  unequivocal. 

Shepard:  The  Limitations  of  Contingency 
(Individual-Difference)  Models.  Althou^  the  case 
for  individual  differences  made  by  Hulin  and 
Blood  (1968)  and  other  investigators  appears  to  be 
a strong  one,  a word  of  caution,  as  Shepard  (1974) 
pointed  out,  is  in  order.  Shepard  label^  the 
various  individual-difference  hypotheses  as  being 
contingency  models;  that  is,  the  applicability  of 
job  enrichment  is  contingent  upon  various  inter- 
veiung  factors  which  mediate  the  job  redesign- 
satisfaction/productivity  relationship.  He  was 
appreciative  of  the  importance  of  individual  dif- 
ferences but  warned  that  such  a focus  can  be  a 
liability  if  certain  shortcomings,  notably  the 
confusion  of  individual  with  group  differences,  are 
not  taken  into  account  The  actuarial  basis  of  most 
research  tends  to  transform  individual  differences 
into  group  differences.  Note  that  the  primary 
emphasis  of  Hulin  and  Bood  was  on  subcultur^ 
group  differences;  i.e.,  those  between  urban  and 
rural  blue<oliar  workers.  However,  to  exdude 
urban-reared  workers  from  enrichment-oriented 
job-design  modifications  based  on  this  research  is 
to  ignore  a sizable  subset  of  the  urban  population 
who  probably  would  respond  favorably  to  job 
enrichment.  %epard  warned  against  the  tendency 
to  conclude  that  a worker  in  a particular  category 
would  by  definition  respond  unfavorably  to  job 
enrichment  just  because  research  finding  might 
indicate  diat  most  workers  in  this  category  do  not 
prefer  enriched  jobs. 
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Shepard  also  pointed  out  that  contingency 
models  typically  ignore  the  possibility  for  change. 
For  example,  some  evidence  has  indicated  that 
certain  workers  abhor  the  idea  of  assuming  in- 
creased responsibility.  As  such,  they  might  be 
considered  unsuitable  candidates  for  job  enrich- 
ment. Yet  such  workers  might  never  have  had 
much  responsibility  and  might  need  to  go  through 
a period  of  adjustment  and  on-the-job  training  to 
learn  how  to  assume  such  responsibility.  They 
might  gradually  discover  that  they  derive  satis- 
faction from  this  newly  acquired  job  component 
once  they  have  developed  competence  and  confi- 
dence in  assuming  it.  Likewise,  worken  ac- 
customed to  performing  meaningless  tasks  on  the 
job  might  express  a preference  for  satisfiers  out- 
side the  wodc  itself.  However,  the  stifling  job 
enviroiunent  might  have  obscured  their  capabilities 
and  desires  even  from  themselves.  Perhaps,  after  a 
period  of  time  in  an  enriched  job  to  which  they 
were  originally  unresponsive,  they  might  discover 
that  opportunities  for  person^  growth,  self- 
expression,  autonomy,  and  independence  take  on 
new  meaning.  Such  potential  changes  need  be 
tapped  in  longjtudirtal  studies  incorporating 
time-one  time-two  comparisons. 

Shepard  was  effective  in  bringing  the  debate  on 
job  enridiment  into  perspective.  Perhaps  the 
opposing  sides  in  the  enrichrmnt  dialogue  have  be- 
come overly  polarized  in  thdr  viewpoints.  Job 
enrichment  appears  to  be  a potent  approach  to  job 
r^esign  with  broad,  but  not  universal,  applica- 
bility. Individual,  cultural,  and  otha  differences 
limit  its  applicability,  but  in  the  search  for  such 
intervening  variables,  it  will  be  important  to  be 
attentive  to  within- as  well  as  between-group 
differences. 

Atkiruon-McCkHand  and  the  Need  for  a More 
FlexStk  Motivational  Theory.  The  failure  of  job 
enrichment  theorists  to  acknowledge  the  diversity 
of  motives  which  vary  from  person  to  person  and 
from  situation  to  situation  appears  to  be  one  of 
their  most  critical  theoretical  oversi^ts. 

Before  the  issue  of  how  jobs  should  be  re- 
designed is  brought  into  proper  perspective,  a 
thorou^  reassessment  of  motivational  constructs 
win  be  necessary.  Such  a task  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  report  and  the  reader  is  advised  to 
consult  Tuttle  and  Hazel  (1974)  for  an  extensive 
review  of  motivational  theory  applicable  to  the 
work  setting.  The  theories  discuss^  by  Tuttle  and 
Hazel  wfll  not  be  repeated  here.  However,  another 
motivational  penpective  particularly  relevant  to 
the  job  enrichment  issue  and  not  reviewed  in  the 
eariier  report  wfll  be  discussed.  This  is  the  motiva- 


tional research,  theory  development,  and  applica- 
tion which  has  evolved  based  on  the  work  of 
Atkinson,  McClelland,  and  their  associates 
(Atkinson,  19S8,  1964;  Atkinson  & Feather, 
1966;  Atkinson  & Raynor,  1974;  McGelland, 
1958,  1961,  1965a,  1965b,  1965c,  1970; 
McClelland,  Atkinson,  Gaik,  & Lowdl,  1953; 
McClelland  & Steele,  1973;  McGelland  & Winter, 
1969).  Their  focus  has  been  primarily  on  achieve- 
ment motivation,  but  two  other  motives,  power 
and  affiliation,  have  also  been  given  considerable 
attention.  Although  the  work  of  Atkinson, 
McGelland,  and  their  colleagues  has  not  been  as 
enthusiastically  received  by  industrial  psychol- 
ogists and  managers  as  has  been  the  work  of  others 
interested  in  motivation,  some  reference  to  the 
connection  between  their  research  and  job  enrich- 
ment or  work  motivatimi  can  be  found  in  the 
literature  Myers,  1970;  Porter,  Lawler,  & 
Hackman,  1975;  Reif  & Luthans,  1972;  Schein, 
1970;  Tiffin  & McCormick,  1974;  Vroom,  1964). 

The  work  of  Atkinson,  McGelland  et  al.  is  rele- 
vant to  job  enrichment  and  job  redesign  in  general 
because  of  its  following  implications:  (a)  the 
achievement  motive  is  closely  associated  with 
those  motives  upon  which  job  enrichment  is  based, 
(b)  the  achievement  motive  is  not  the  primary 
motivator  of  all  people,  (c)  it  is  a critical  com- 
ponent of  economic  or  entrepreneurial  success,  (d) 
achievement  and  other  motives  can  be  developed, 
and  (e)  other  motives  such  as  power  or  affiliation 
should  be  considered  when  jobs  are  being 
redesigned. 

Achievement  motivation,  as  defined  by 
Atkinson,  McGdland,  and  their  colleagues,  is 
basically  a desire  to  perform  better.  This  is  behav- 
iorally  expressed  by  the  following  actions:  (a) 
talcing  personal  responsibility  for  what  one  does, 
(b)  taking  moderate  (i.e.,  challenging  yet  attain- 
able) risks,  (c)  seeking  and  using  feedback  about 
one’s  own  behavior  to  improve  performance,  and 
(d)  being  creative  or  iimovative.  Achievement  is 
expressed  in  thought  by  a desire  to  (a)  outperform 
someone  elsei  (b)  meet  or  surpass  an  internally 
imposed  standard  of  excellence,  (c)  do  something 
unique,  or  (d)  to  advance  one’s  career. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  achievement 
motive,  its  relationship  to  productivity  becomes 
dear.  To  the  extent  that  economic  growth  or 
entrepreneurial  success  is  an  adequate  index  of 
productivity,  the  relationship  between  the  need 
for  achievement  and  productivity  has  been  effec- 
tively demonstrated  in  social-psydiological,  an- 
thropological, and  cross-cultural  research. 
(McGefland,  1961;  McGeUand  & Winter,  1969). 
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The  relationship  between  the  need  for  achieve- 
nrent,  as  defined  by  Atkinson,  McOdland,  and 
their  associates,  and  Herzberg’s  motivaton  should 
also  be  clear.  Note  that  Herzberg’s  motivators 
included  the  following  job-satisfaction  dimensions: 
achievement,  recognition,  work  itself,  responsi- 
bility, advancement,  and  growth.  Althou^ 
Herzberg’s  motivators  appear  to  be  slightly 
broader  in  scope,  including  some  aspects,  for 
instance,  of  the  power  motive,  they  can  lately  be 
redefined  in  terms  of  the  need  for  achievement  as 
conceived  by  Atkinson,  McGelland  et  al.  However, 
unlike  Heizberg,  they  make  no  claim  that  achieve- 
ment is  the  dominant  motive  for  all  people. 
Instead,  as  Reif  and  Luthans  (1972)  pointed  out, 
McCldland  and  Winter  (1969)  confirmed  Fein’s 
speculation,  reported  earlier,  that  only  about  IS 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  achievement  oriented 
and  thus  responsive  to  job  enrichment 

McGelland  and  his  associates  (Kolb,  1965; 
Kolb,  Rubin,  & McIntyre,  1971;  McClelland, 
l%Sa,  l%5c;  McGelland  & Winter,  1969)  have 
recently  advanced  motivational  theory  and  prac- 
tice by  advocating  and  successfully  applying  the 
notion  that  achievement  motivation  can  ^ devel- 
oped, even  among  adults,  using  experiential 
learning  techniques.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
earlier  assumptions  that  motives  were  more  or  less 
permanently  formed  during  childhood.  Motiva- 
tional workshops,  designed  to  increase  the  achieve- 
ment orientation  of  individuals,  have  been  used 
successfully  with  diverse  populations  all  over  the 
world  (see  especially  McGelland  & Winter,  1969). 

Ihe  achievement  motive  has  not  been  the 
exdusive  focus  of  investigation.  Some  investigators 
have  examined  motives  which  act  as  barriers  to 
achievement,  such  as  fear  of  failure  (Bimey, 
Burdick,  & Teevan,  1969),  and  fear  of  success 
(Homer,  1974).  The  latter  motive  appears  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  women.  Affiliation  motiva- 
tion, whkh  can  be  associated  with  the  desire  for 
close  interpersonal  relationships  on  the  job,  has 
also  been  investagated.  Bpyatzis  (1973)  provided  a 
review  of  the  affiliation-motivation  literature. 

Recently,  McClelland  and  his  associates  have 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  the  power  motive 
(Boyatzis,  1975;  McCleUand,  1970,  1975; 
McClelland,  Davis,  Kalin,  & Wanner,  1972; 
McGelland  & Watson,  1973;  Steward  & Winter, 
1976;  Winter,  1973;  Winter,  Steward  & 
McGelland,  1977;  Boyatzis,  Note  5).  The  power 
motive,  originally  described  by  Veroff  (1957),  can 
be  briefly  defined  as  the  desire  to  have  impact  on 
arrother  or  othen  or  to  have  control  over  oneself 
or  the  environment.  As  with  achievement  motiva- 


tion, the  possibilities  of  developing  the  power 
motive  in  experiential  woricshops  has  recently 
been  explored  (Boyatzb,  1975 ; McGdland,  Rhine- 
smith,  & Kristensen,  1975;  Boyatzis,  Note  5),  and 
poweilessness  has  been  linked  to  such  dysfunc- 
tional behavior  as  problem  drinking  (Boyatzis, 
1975;  McGelland,  Davis,  Kalin,  & Warmer,  1972; 
Boyatzis,  Note  5.  Note  that  Blauner  (1964),  as 
reported  eariier,  isolated  a feeling  of  powerlessness 
as  one  of  four  primary  sources  of  alienation.  Also, 
alcohol  abuse  is  a great  problem  in  industry  as  it 
is  in  society  generally.  The  links  between  drinkiug, 
powerlessness,  and  alienation  have  important 
implications  for  job  redesign:  if  jobs  can  be 
redesigned  to  give  workers  with  high  power  con- 
cerns a greater  sense  of  power  efficacy,  thoi 
alienation  and  the  tendency  to  abuse  alcohol  (or 
other  drugs)  would  probably  decrease.  However, 
target  subject  populations  for  the  development  of 
the  power  motive  need  not  be  limited  to  alcohol 
abusers.  The  enhancement  of  power  efficacy 
through  job  redesign  or  other  methods  such  as 
experiential  training  would  be  appropriate  for  any 
job  incumbents  with  high  power  concerns,  espe- 
cially if  their  power  motive  were  being  frustrated 
on  the  job;  e.g.,  wonen,  minority  groups,  and 
low-ranking  persoimel.  It  would  also  appear 
appropriate  for  incumbents  whose  job  requires  the 
effective  ure  of  influence;  e.g.,  managers  or 
supervisors. 

Focusing  for  the  moment  on  the  motives 
attended  to  by  Atkinson,  McGelland,  and  their 
associates,  it  would  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  bofii 
organizations  and  their  workers  to  identify  the 
degree  to  which  these  needs  are  effectively  met  or 
thwarted  in  the  organizational  envirorunent.  To 
the  extent  that  a discrepancy  exists  between  the 
need  as  manifested  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
being  satisfied  on  the  job,  some  sort  of  organiza- 
tional intervention  would  be  appropriate  to 
correct  the  discrepancy.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
important  that  an  organization’s  needs,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  individual  workers,  be  satisfied 
through  such  an  intervention.  In  the  process, 
woricer  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  would 
probably  be  increased.  However,  this  remains  an 
experimental  question.  The  intervention  of  choice 
could  be  job  redesign,  althou^  it  would  not  need 
to  be  limited  to  job  enrichment.  Interventions 
other  than  what  is  typically  construed  to  be  job 
redesign  might  also  be  appropmte.  For  examjde, 
changes  so  comprehensive  as  to  affect  the  overall 
management  system,  leadership  styles,  or  organiza- 
tional climate  mig)it  be  involved  (see  Argyris, 
1964,  1970;  Bennis,  1969;  Bowers,  1973;  Hel- 
Iriegel  & Slocum,  1974;  Hendrix,  1976;  Herman, 
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Dunham  & Hulin,  1975;  James  & Jones,  1974; 
Likert,  1961,  1967;  Parker,  1974;  Pritchard  & 
Karasick,  1973;  ^hneider,  1974;  Taguiri  & 
litwin,  1968).  In  addition,  innovative  Uaining 
techniques  such  as  experiential  woricshops  de- 
signed to  develop  achievement  or  power  moti- 
vation foi  selected  populations  m^t  also  be 
considered. 

Although  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
motivational  theory  of  Atkinson  and  McGelland, 
this  is  not  to  im[4y  that  theirs  is  the  only  motiva- 
tional perspective  of  relevance  to  organizations.  A 
thorough  reassessment  of  motivation  as  defined  by 
a variety  of  investigaton  is  in  order.  This  task  has 
in  part  been  accomplished  by  Tuttle  and  Hazel 
(1974)  but  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  relative  efficacy 
of  intrinsic  versus  extrinsic  motivaton,  and  the 
effects  of  extrinsic  reward,  or  other  extrinsic 
factors,  on  intrinsic  motivation  (see  Amabile, 
DeJong,  & Lepper,  1976;  Centers  & Bugental, 
1966;  Cooper,  1973;  Deci,  1971,  1972a,  1972b, 
1975;  Deci,  Cascio,  & Krusell,  1975;  D>er  & 
Parker,  1975;  Greenberg  & Leventhal,  1976; 
Katzell,  Yankelovich,  et  al.,  1975,  chap.  VIII; 
Lawler,  1971;  Lawler  & IM,  1970;  Lawler  & 
Porter,  1966;  Lepper  k Greene,  1976;  Lepper, 
Greene,  k Nisbett,  1973;  Notz,  1975;  Pritchud, 
1973;  Pritchard,  Campbell,  k Campbell,  1977; 
I^tchard,  Dunnette,  & Jorgenson,  1972;  Ron,  in 
press;  Staw,  1975).  Also  of  interest  is  the  related 
topic  of  locus  of  control  (internal  venus  external) 
of  reinforcement  (Rotter,  1966, 1975). 

The  concepts  of  intriniic/extrinsic  reward/ 
motivation  have  not  as  yet  been  defined  in  any 
consistent  or  systematic  matmer  in  the  literature 
(Dyer  & Parker,  1975).  However,  studies  have 
generally  indicated  that  the  apfdication  of  ex- 
trinsic reward  (especially  in  large  quantities) 
typically,  but  not  always,  decreases  intrinsic  moti- 
vation (Ptitchard,  Campbdl,  k Campbdl,  1977).  It 
has  been  argued  (Deci  et  al.,  1975)  that  ^e  critical 
element  involved  is  the  infomiation  a reward 
conveys  concerning  personal  competence  and 
personal  control  (or  self-determination)  over  task 
performance.  Apparently,  such  factors  are  deter- 
minants of  intrinsic  motivation  and  decrease  in  the 
presence  of  some,  but  not  all,  extrinsic  reward 
systems.  Increasing  personal  control  and  devel- 
oping competencies  are  objectives  which  have  been 
stressed  in  job-enrichment  interventions,  and  they 
have  been  central  to  the  concepts  of  power  and 
achievement  motivation.  Also,  personal  control  in 
organizations  has  been  the  primary  focus  of 
Tannenbaum  (1968),  and  has  served  as  a basis  for 


the  emphasis  on  participative-group  management 
systems  initially  proposed  by  Likert  (1%1, 1%7). 

Personal  control  and  the  perception  of  personal 
competence  are  apparently  not  the  only  deter- 
minants of  intrinsic  motivation.  Pritchard  (Note  6) 
has  recently  isolated  14  such  determinants  and  is 
cunently  involved  in  an  experimental  assessment 
of  the  impact  on  satisfaction  and  productivity  of 
several  sudi  determinants  within  the  context  of 
different  feedback  systems.  The  intrinsic  motiva- 
tion determinants  have  been  selected  based  on 
their  anticipated  utility  in  an  operational  Air 
Force  environment.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Pritchard’s  research  will  bring  clarity  to  this  as  yet 
ill-defined  topic  and  will  provide  important  impli- 
catioru  for  job  redesign  and  other  organizational- 
change  efforts. 

Summary:  Job  Redesign  Responsive  to  the 
Individual  Needs  of  Markers.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  section  has  been  to  suggest  the  importance 
of  individual  differences,  and  in  the  process, 
indicate  the  theoretical  weaknesses  of  job  enrich- 
ment and  other  forms  of  job  redesign.  The  several 
approaches  to  job  redesign  based  on  the  different 
managerial  assumptions  which  have  been  discussed 
appear  to  be  of  limited  utility,  each  being  of  value 
if  applied  to  spedfic  worker  populations  but  repre- 
senting an  oversimpUfication  when  applied  to  all 
workers.  The  evidence  summarized,  whether  from 
Schein,  Hulin  and  Hood,  Atkinson-McClelland  and 
their  associates,  or  other  investigators,  clearly 
demonstrates  the  failure  of  such  approaches  to 
fully  consider  individual  and  cultural  differences, 
and  other  intervening  variables.  Human  beings 
differ  one  from  the  other,  and  no  one  job-redesign 
approach  can  be  expected  to  effectively  motivate 
all  workers. 

What  appears  to  be  needed  is  a shift  away  from 
an  exclusive  present  emphasis  on  job  enrichment 
or  past  emphasis  on  job  simpliflcation  or  the 
human-relations  approach.  Alone,  these  inter- 
ventions are  inadequate  and  focus  could  perhaps 
be  shifted  to  the  broader,  more  basic  concept  of 
job  redesign.  This  would  allow  far  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  tailoring  of  job  changes  to  specific  target 
populations.  This  proposed  shift  in  focus  is 
graphically  represented  in  Figure  3. 

Job  enrichment  appears  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  highly  skilled  technical,  professional,  and 
managerial  employees  as  wdl  as  white-collar 
worke'S  generally  and  rural  blue-collar  workers.  It 
appears  to  be  a social-class-dependent  phenom- 
enon which  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  many 
blue-collar  workers,  especially  urban  blue-collar 
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workers  who  ate  apparently  alienated  from 
middle-clasi  nortro.  For  the  latter,  job  simplifica- 
tion appears  to  be  the  preferred  job-redesign 
technique,  especially  if  opportunities  for  convena- 
tion  between  co-workers  ate  provided.  Even 
among  wotken  responsive  to  job  enrichment,  job 
redesign  based  on  broader  theoretical  principles 
would  probably  better  meet  worker  needs.  Job- 
enrichment  interventions  have  typically  involved 
insufficient  concern  for  other  potentially 
important  variables  peripheral  to  the  jo^ 
enrichment  domain,  sudi  as  opportunities  for 
affiliation  or  the  concern  for  power. 

Although  job  enrichment  can  usefully  be 
applied  to  some  specific  worker  populations,  this 
is  also  true  of  other  approaches  to  job  redesign. 
Target  populations  for  the  various  approaches 
need  not  be  considered  mutually  exdusive  since  it 
is  likdy  that  a comidex  interaction  exists  between 
the  various  job-redesign  subcategories.  Differing 
combirutions  of  the  characteristics  associated  with 
the  differing  job-redesign  subcategories  probably 
apply  to  differing  worker  populations  since  con- 
siderable overlap  probably  exists  between  these 
populations.  If  focus  is  lifted  from  the  almost 
exdusive  current  emphasis  on  job  enrichment  to 
the  proposed  emidia^  on  the  broader  concept  of 
job  redesign,  managen  and  behavioral  sdentists  in 
industry  would  become  more  eclectic  and  thus 
better  able  to  meet  individual  needs.  Of  course, 
these  needs  must  first  be  identified  before  indivi- 
dual job-redCMgn  prescriptioru  can  be  developed. 
Managers  will  need  to  become  good  diagnosticians, 
and  industrial  psychologists  will  need  to  develop 
instmments  which  accuratdy  measure  job  and 
worker  attributes.  Using  diis  information,  jobs  can 
be  restructured  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  workers  or  groups  of  workers. 

Although  it  is  far  more  difficult  and  challenging 
to  base  job  redesign  on  assumptions  reflecting  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  workers  than  to  base 
job  redesign  on  the  assumption  that  all  wodiers  are 
motivated  by  the  same  job  characteristics,  the  ulti- 
mate payoff  in  terms  of  both  satisfaction  and 
producti^ty  will  likdy  be  far  greater.  Figure  4 
summarizes  the  transition  in  job  redesign  pre- 
viously discussed.  It  portrays  the  evolution  of  job 
redesign  from  job  simplification  based  on  rational- 
economic  assumptioru  to  a human-rda‘:iotu 
approach  baaed  on  social  assumptions,  to  the 
present  emphasis  on  job  enrichment  based  on  self- 
actualizing  assumptions.  Each  of  diese  past  and 
present  approadies  hu  typically  been  considered 
by  its  advocates  to  be  applicable  to  all  workers, 
represented  in  Figure  4 is  the  proposed 
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eclectic  emphasis  based  on  com{4ex-worker 
assumptions  with  specific  types  of  interventions 
considered  appropriate  for  select  worker  target 
populations  rather  than  all  workers. 

Recent  Advances  in  Job  Enrichment 
Theory  and  Research 

Introduction.  Although  a Herzberg-oriented 
approach  has  dominated  job  enrichment  theory 
and  practice,  other  investigators  have  made  their 
unique  contribution  either  to  job  enrichment 
specifically  or  to  job  redesign  generally.  Names 
which  immediately  come  to  mind  are  David  and 
his  associates  (Davis,  1956,  1957,  1966;  Davis  & 

Canter,  1956;  Davis  & Taylor,  1972;  Davis  & 

Valfer,  1%5,  1966;  Davis  & Weriing,  1960); 

Hackman,  Lawler,  and  their  colleagues  (Hackman 
& Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1974a, 

1974b,  1975;  Lawler,  1%9,  1971;  Lawler, 

Hackman,  & Kaufman,  1973;  Lawler  & Hall,  1970; 

Oldham,  Hackman,  & Pearce,  1976;  Wanous  & 

Lawler,  1972);  Maher  (1971);  Myers  (1971);  and 
Umstot  and  1^  associates  (Umstot,  1975;  Uirmot, 

Bell,  & Mitchell,  1976).  This  list  is  certainly  not 
exhaustive  and  a number  of  other  previously  dted 
investigators  have  also  contributed  significantly  to 
irmovations  in  job-redesign  theory  and  practice.  A 
process  of  gradual  evolution  and  refinement  of 
job-enrichment/job-redesign  concepts  appears  to 
be  taking  place.  Investigators  are  beginning  to  go 
beyond  traditional  or  orthodox  (i.e.,  Herzberg- 
oriented)  approaches.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  Hetzberg  appears  to  be  participating  in  this 
process  (see  Herzberg,  1974).  These  events  are  in 
keeping  with  the  emergence  of  comidex-worker 
assumptions. 

A new  model,  developed  by  Hackman  and  his 
associates  and  expanded  upon  by  Umstot,  repte-  j 

sents  an  impressive  example  of  the  advances  which  i 

have  been  made  in  job-enrichment  theory.  Focus  is  | 

specifically  on  job  enrichment,  but  the  incorpora-  ! 

tion  of  the  intervening  variable,  growth  need  ; 

strength  (GNS),  implies  that  job  enrichment  as 
defined  in  the  model,  is  intended  for  a specific 
worker  subpopulation  (i.e.,  those  with  high  GNS). 

No  claim  is  made  that  all  workers  have  high  GNS,  ! 

nor  is  the  claim  made  that  they  would  possess  such  i 

hi^  GNS  under  ideal  circumstances.  Thus,  there  is  i 

latitude  for  alternative  approaches  to  job  redesign  | 

based  on  a recognition  of  individual  differences.  { 

Althou^  the  Hackman-Oldham  (Hackman  & I 

Oldham,  1974a,  1974b;  1975;  Hackman,  Oldham, 

Janson,  & Purdy,  1974,  1975;  Oldham,  Hackman. 

& Pearce,  1976)  model  has  been  selected  for  dis-  I 

cussion  in  this  section  along  with  its  variant  by  j 


Figure  4.  Summary  of  part,  prcaent,  and  proposed  approaches  to  job  ledcrtgn. 
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Umstot  and  his  associates  (Umstot,  1975;  Umstot, 
Bell,  & Mitchell,  1976),  this  is  not  to  negate  the 
innovative  contributions  of  other  investigators. 
Empharis  is  placed  upon  the  Hackman -Oldham 
mo^l  because  it  appears  to  provide  the  most  com- 
plete and  carefully  speciHed  alternative  to  the 
orthodox  two-factor  model  and  has  considerable 
heuristic  value. 

The  Hackman-Oidham  Model  The  Hackman- 
Oldham  model  has  historical  roots  dating  back  to 
the  work  of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1965)  and 
represents  a theoretical  extension  of  the  work  of 
Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971).  It  is  also,  in  part, 
founded  in  the  expectancy-theory  approach  as 
apidied  to  the  woA  setting  by  Lawler  (1969), 
Uiwler  and  Suttle  (1973),  Porter  and  Lawler 
(1968),  and  Vroom  (1%4).  Thus,  it  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  research  on  job  satis- 
faction, work  motivation,  and  job  redesign. 
Formal  statement  of  the  model  emerged  during 
the  development  of  a Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS) 
intended  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  Air 
Force’s  Occupational  Attitude  Inventory  (OAI): 
the  diagnosis  of  jobs  prior  to  redesign  intervention 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  such 
interventions. 

Hackman-OIdham  and  their  associates 
(Hackman  & Oldham,  1974a,  1974b,  1975; 
Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  & Purdy,  1974, 1975; 
(Mdham,  Hackman,  & Pearce,  1976)  refened  to 
their  independent  variables  as  core  job  dimensions, 
of  which  there  are  five:  (a)  skill  variety,  (b)  task 
identify  (i.e.,  perceived  “ wholeness”  of  the  task), 
(c)  task  significance,  (d)  autonomy,  and  (e)  feed- 
back from  the  work  itself.  Each  of  these  task 
attributes  is  operationally  defined  and  all  but  task 
significance  were  previously  determined  to  be 
critical  (Hackman  & Lawler,  1971).  Supplemen- 
tary dimensions  such  as  feedback  from  agents  and 
deling  with  others  are  also  acknowledged  to  be 
important  but  are  not  specifically  included  in  the 
model. 

Another  group  of  variables,  critical  psycholog- 
ical states,  are  probably  also  best  classified  as 
independent  variables  and  are  closely  linked  with 
the  core  job  dimensions.  Three  critical  psydiolog- 
ical  states  are  specified:  (a)  experienced  meaning- 
fulness of  work,  (b)  experienced  responsibility  for 
the  outcome  of  work,  and  (c)  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  work  activities.  Ibckman  and  Oldham 
suggested  that  all  three  psychological  states  must 
be  present  if  positive  personal  and  work  outcomes 
are  to  be  obtained  and  that  these  critical  psycho- 
logical states  result  from  the  presence  of  the  five 
core  job  dimensions  described  ptevioudy.  To- 
gether they  can  be  used  to  predict  work  outcomes 
(the  dependent  variables). 


The  five  core  job  dimensions  are  considered  to 
be  specifically  linked  to  certain  of  the  critical 
psychological  states.  Experienced  meaningfulness 
of  work  is  hypothesized  to  be  enhanced  primarily 
by  the  core  dimensions:  skill  variety,  task  identity, 
and  task  significance.  Experienced  responsibility 
for  work  outcomes  is  hypothesized  to  be  in- 
creased by  autonomy.  Knowledge  of  results  of 
work  activities  is  hypothesized  to  be  increased  by 
feedback  from  the  work  itself. 


The  dependent  or  criterion  variables,  which 
Hackman  and  Oldham  proposed  can  be  predicted 
by  their  model;  are  as  follows:  hi^i  intrinsic  work 
motivation,  hi^  job  satisfaction,  hi^  quality  per- 
formance, and  low  absenteeism  and  turnover. 
Since  the  presence  of  the  five  critical  core  job 
dimensions  is  alleged  to  increase  perception  of  the 
three  critical  psychological  states,  these  aspects 
can  be  used  in  combination  to  predict  the  above- 
mentioned  dependent  outcomes  for  emjdoyees 
with  high  CNS. 

A summary  of  the  Hackman-Oidham  theoreti- 
cal job  enrichment  model  is  portrayed  in  Figure  5. 
The  core  job  dimensions  of  skill  variety,  task 
identity  and  task  significance  are  presumed  to  be 
linked  to  the  critical  psychological  state  termed 
experienced  meaningfulness  of  work.  Similarly, 
autonomy  is  presumed  to  be  linked  to  experienced 
responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  work,  and  feed- 
back is  presumed  to  be  linked  to  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  work  activities.  These  independent  vari- 
ables, in  interaction  with  the  critic^  intervening 
variable  high  growth  need  strength  (GNS),  are 
hypothesized  to  produce  favorable  personal  and 
work  outcomes  (dependent  variables).  However,  if 
growth  need  strength  is  hw,  personal  and  woik 
outcomes  are  hypothesized  to  be  unfavorable  and 
job  enrichment  is  not  recommended  as  the 
intervention  of  choice  for  such  personnel. 


Not  only  did  Hackman-Oidham  and  their  asso- 
ciates propose  critical  psychological  states  linked 
to  core  job  dimensions,  Aey  also  postulated  how 
the  core  dimensions  a mbine  to  produce  the  pre- 
dicted outcomes.  This  interrelationship  is  expres- 
sed in  the  following  mathematical  equation  which 
generates  a composite  score  to  reflect  the  overall 
motivating  potential  score  (MPS)  of  a job  for  high 
GNS  personnel  in  terms  of  the  core  job 
dimensions; 


MPS  = 


SV+Tl-tTS 


X A X F 


where  MPS  = Motivation  Potential  Score 
(for  high  GNS  personnel) 
SV  = Skill  Variety 
n = Task  Identity 
TS  = Task  Significance 
A = Autonomy 
F = Feedback 
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It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assume  that  the 
Hackman-Oldham  model  has  isolated  practically 
every  important  parameter  of  job  redes^  or  that 
it  specifies  the  one  way  to  proceed  with  such  an 
intervention.  As  should  be  ^parent  from  die  dis- 
cussion of  individual  differences,  it  would  be  un- 
realistic to  expect  any  one  modd  to  contribute 
that  extensively  to  job  redesign.  Rather,  the 
Hackman-Oldham  model  provides  a far  more 
precise  delineation  of  the  variables  vdikh  are 
hypothesized  to  be  involved  in  job  enrichment, 
and  their  interrelationships,  than  is  provided  by 
orthodox  formulations.  The  model  is  readily 
measurable  and  can  thus  be  put  to  an  empirical 
test  It  can  also  be  used  for  further  theoretical 
development.  It  also  has  considerable  practical 
utility.  By  using  the  JDS,  or  the  similar  OAI,  jobs 
can  be  assessed  before,  during,  and  after,  a job- 
redesign  intervention  or  other  organizational- 
change  effort.  Thus,  it  can  be  more  accuratdy 
determined  just  vdiere  change  appears  to  be 
necessary,  the  intervention  can  be  specifically 
tailored  to  individual  and  organizational  nee^ 
based  on  actual  analysis  rather  than  potentially 
fallacious  a priori  assumptions,  and  the  impact  of 
any  changes  nude  to  die  work  environment  can  be 
assessed  longitudinally.  The  model  is  still  very 
much  in  its  embryo  stage  and  has  as  yet  been  put 
only  to  a limited  empirical  test.  It  is  also  not  with- 
out its  faults.  For  example,  the  model  stresses 
GNS  as  an  intervening  variable  and  appears  to 
ignore  other  intervening  variables  which  are  prob- 
aUy  of  equal  significance.  Also,  as  Umstot  (1975) 
potated  out,  the  prediction  that  job  enrichment 
win  have  a significant  positive  impact  upon  per- 
formance as  wen  as  job  satisfaction  is  not  reaUy 
wen  founded.  However,  the  modd  should  provide 
a useful  methodolo^cal  tool  and  frame  of 
reference  for  future  research. 

The  Umstot  bitegmted  Model  Umstot  and  his 
associates  (Umstot,  1975;  Umstot,  BeU,  & 
Mitcfaen,  1976)  were  obvioudy  inqiiesMd  by  the 
contribution  to  joixnrichment  dieory  made  by 
Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  and  by  Hackman  and 
Oldham  (1974a,  1974b,  1975)  and  decided  to  use 
the  Hackman-Oldham  model  iti  their  own  research. 
However,  they  were  skeptical  of  the  purported 
relationdiip  between  job  enrichmoit  and  perform- 
ance or  productivity,  especially  productivity 
defined  in  terms  of  quantity  of  woric  rather  than 
woric  quality.  Brayfield  and  Crodcett  (1955)  were 
among  the  first  investigators  to  emphasize  the 
tenuous  relationship  which  exists  between  job 
satisfaction  and  woric  productivity.  In  their  exten- 
sive literature  review,  they  conduded  that  no 
systematic  relationship  between  these  two  vari- 


ables had  as  yet  been  discovered.  Umstot’s  own 
extensive  review  of  job-enrichment  literature 
(Umstot,  1975),  did  nothing  to  dissuade  him.  In 
only  one  of  14  controlled  job-design  experiments 
did  he  find  a significant  increase  in  productivity. 
He  concluded  that  just  because  job  enrichment 
usually  impacts  favorably  upon  job  satisfaction 
does  not  mean  that  an  improvement  in  pro- 
ductivity will  automatically  follow.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  Hickerson,  Hazel,  and  Ward 
(1975)  have  recently  contributed  to  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  satisfaction/productivity  relationship. 
There  appears  to  be  a partial  relationship  under 
some  circumstances. 

As  a result  of  his  skepticism  about  job  enrich- 
ment and  productivity,  Umstot  (1975)  predicted 
that  the  Hackman-Olrfliam  model  df  job  enrich- 
ment would  primarily  improve  job  satisfaction  and 
other  related  factors  but  would  have  little  impact 
upon  productivity  in  terms  of  quantity  of  work 
produced.  Influenced  by  the  woric  of  Lodce  and 
his  associates  (Locke,  1%6,  1968,  1969,  .1970; 
Locke,  Cartledge,  & Kerr,  1970;  Locke,  Cartledge, 
& Koeppel,  1968;  see  also  Ivancevich,  1976; 
Latham  & Baldes,  1975,  Latham  & Kitute,  1974; 
Ronan,  Latham,  & Kirme,  1973  Terborg,  1976), 
Atkinson  and  Feather  (1%6),  and  Steers  and 
Porter  (1974),  who  demonstrated  a link  between 
goal-setting  and  performance,  Umstot  decided  to 
expand  upon  the  theory  of  Hackman  and  (Mdham 
by  adding  a goal-setting  element. *By  doing  so,  he 
hypothesized,  high  levels  of  both  job  satisfaction 
and  productivity  could  be  obtained.  This  does  not 
represent  an  entirely  unique  approach  among  job 
enrichment  advocates.  Myers  (1970),  in  his  rela- 
tively unique  approach  to  job  enrichment,  empha- 
sizes goal-setting  as  a critical  and  integral  part  of 
the  enrichment  process,  rather  than  an  adjunct  to 
it.  Also,  goal-setting  has  been  an  important  com- 
ponent of  other  organizational  change  techniques, 
for  examine  experiential  motivation  training 
(McQeUand  & Winter,  1969)  and  Management- 
By-Olqectives  (MBO:  Odiome,  1965).  Effective 
goal-setting  does  appear  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  job  design  and  Umstot,  by  incori^rating 
this  element  into  his  experimental  design,  put  it  to 
an  important  empirical  test,  l^stot  used 
assigned-goal-setting  in  his  design.  Future  research 
might  profitably  incorporate  participant<entered 
rather  than  organizationally  imposed  goal-setting 
since  participation  has  been  demonstrated  to  facili- 
tate goal  attainment  (see  Kolb  & Boyatzis,  1970; 
Latham  & Yukl,  1975,  1976).  However,  while 
goal-setting  appears  to  improve  performance,  the 
relative  efficacy  of  participative  versus  assigned 
goal-setting  remains  an  unsettled  issue  (Ivancevich, 
1976). 
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In  addition  to  expanding  upon  the  Hackman- 
Oidham  model  by  incorporating  the  element  of 
goal-setting  into  his  design,  Umstot  further  added 
to  the  model  by  placing  more  explicit  emphasis  on 
intervening  variables  other  than  GNS.  In  addition 
to  GNS,  he  specifically  included  subcultural  dis- 
position, organizationid  climate  and  goal  accept- 
ance among  the  intervening  variables  in  his 
integrated  model.  Unfortunately,  due  to  experi- 
mental design  and  sampling  limitations,  only  GNS 
and  goal  acceptance  were  put  to  an  empirical  test. 

Despite  such  limitations,  however,  Umstot’s 
experimental  design  was  very  unique  and  avoided 
important  shortcomings  of  previous  designs.  Most 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Umstot  created  a 
bogus  but  very  realistic  company  of  his  own  in 
order  to  combine  the  realism  of  a field  experiment 
with  the  experimental  control  usually  available 
only  in  a laboratory  setting.  Overall,  the  research 
results  of  Umstot  and  his  associates  were  in  sup- 
port of  his  model,  lending  wei^t  to  the 
Hackman-Oldham  model  while  supporting  the  con- 
tention that  goal-setting  is  an  important  job-design 
attribute  if  productivity  in  terms  of  work  quantity 
is  to  be  enhanced.  Umstot’s  integrated  model  is 
summarized  in  Figure  6.  Note  that  Umstot’s  model 
is  based  largely  upon  the  Hackman-Oldham  model 
with  regard  to  the  job-enrichment  comptment; 
however,  Umstot  and  his  associates  have  specifi- 
cally included  additional  intervening  variables  such 
as  subcultural  predisposition  and  organization^ 
climate.  Also,  a task-goal-structure  component  is 
included,  with  goal  specificity  presumed  to  be 
linked  with  experienced  clarity  of  expectations 
and  goals,  and  goal  difficulty  presumed  to  be 
linked  with  perceived  job  challenge.  These  aspects, 
in  interaction  with  goal  acceptance  as  an  inter- 
vening variable  are  hypothesized  to  impact  favor- 
ably upon  productivity  while  job  enrichment  is 
hypothesized  to  impact  primarily  upon 
satisfaction. 


VI.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
AIR  FORCE  RESEARCH  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

Job  enrichment  represents  one  variety  of  job 
redesign  which  is  only  one  of  several  interrelated 
approaches  to  planned  organizational  change. 
Attempts  at  enhancing  organizational  effectiveness 
throu^  planned  change  can  focus  on  changing 
individuals,  specific  organizational  structures  such 
as  jobs,  or  more  global  aspects  such  as  man- 
agement systems  or  overall  organizational  dimate. 
The  job-enrichment  and  job-redesign  focus  of  this 
report  is  not  to  negate  the  potential  utility  of 


other  approaches  to  organizational  change.  There 
appears  to  be  no  “one  best  method”  either  of  job 
redesign  or  of  organizational  change.  Benefits  in 
terms  of  motivation,  job  satisfaction,  and  produc- 
tivity can  probably  best  be  derived  from  an 
edectic  approach  flexible  enough  to  respond  to 
different  individual  and  organizational  require- 
ments. Such  an  approach  would  be  founded  upixi 
a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  wide  variety 
of  job-redesign  and  other  organizational-change 
methods  which  might  be  applied  alone  or  in 
combination  to  specific  worker  subpopulations 
based  on  a thorough  diagnosis  of  individual  and 
organizational  needs. 

In  the  process  of  becoming  good  diagnosticians, 
managers  and  researchers  need  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  becoming  dogmatic.  Insufficient 
hard  data  are  available  to  enable  at  this  point 
determining  what  approach  is  most  appropriate  for 
specific  worker  subpopulations.  Rather  than 
assume  beforehand,  that  what  is  good  for  all 
workers  is  a given,  it  is  important  to  discover  what 
individual  workers  or  groups  of  workers  want.  If 
individual  and  group  needs,  once  diagnosed,  are 
determined  to  be  compatible  with  organizational 
goals,  then  action  can  be  taken  to  meet  these 
needs,  providing  it  is  cost  effective,  through  job 
redesign  or  other  methods.  The  impact  of  sudi 
changes  upon  satisfaction  and  productivity  can 
then  be  assessed  duririg  and  fdlowing  the  experi- 
mental phase  of  the  intervention.  Good  job  re- 
design need  not  be  synonomous  with  job 
enrichment  as  is  evident  when  the  importance  of 
individual  differences  is  brou^t  into  perspective. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  job-redesign  technique  is 
appropriate  for  all  workers.  Job  requirements,  as 
well  as  job  and  personal  attributes  are  too  varied 
for  any  one  theory  to  account  for  all  workers 
unless  the  theory  is  so  molar  that  it  then  lacks  real 
meaning. 

Good  diagnosticians  need  effective  instruments 
in  order  to  diagnose  work-system  problems  before 
specific  jobs  are  redesigned  or  other  organiza- 
tional-chwge  techniques  are  implemented.  Several 
good  instruments  exist.  Additional  instruments 
might  need  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  future 
research  and  existing  instruments  usually  undergo 
modification  as  research  data  accumulates.  Effec- 
tive (valid  and  reliable)  extant  job-diagnostic 
instruments  include  the  JDS  developed  by 
Hackman  and  his  associates  (Hackman  & Lawler, 
1971;  Hackman  & Oldham,  1974a,  1975)  and  the 
Survey  of  Organizations,  based  on  the  work  of 
Likert  (1961, 1967)  and  developed  by  Taylor  and 
Bowers  (1972),  as  well  as  the  Air  Force’s  own  OAI 
developed  by  Gould,  Tuttle,  and  their  associates 
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(Gould,  1976;  Gould  & Giristal,  1976:  Tuttle, 
Gould,  & Hazel,  1975). 

The  OAI,  which  is  primarily  an  attitude  inven- 
tory measuring  the  dimensions  of  job  satisfaction, 
is  not  the  only  useful  job  diagnostic  inventory 
currently  in  use  in  the  Air  Force.  Also  available  are 
numerous  career-ladder-specific  job  inventories 

[which  measure  with  great  specificity  the  various 

tasks  performed  by  job  incumbents,  ^th  the  OAI, 
and  ^e  various  job  inventories  can  be  computer 
f analyzed  using  Comprehensive  Occupational  Data 

' Analysis  Programs  (CODAP)  which  have  been 

' undergoing  continuous  development  in  the  Air 

1 Force  for  several  years  (see  Weissmuller,  Barton,  & 

f Rogers,  1974;  Stacey,  Weissmuller,  Barton,  & 

I Rogers,  1974).  Not  only  can  specific  work  atti- 

l tudes  relating  to  job  satisfaction  and  dissatis- 

I faction  be  isolated  and  the  various  tasks  performed 

) be  determined;  additional  demographic,  biograph- 

ical, and  historical  information  can  be  obtained 
using  the  Uniform  Airman  Record  (UAR)  and  the 
Uniform  Officer  Record  (UOR)  files.  These 
comprehensive  personnel  records  are  updated  fre- 
' quently  and  provide  valuable  longitudinal  informa- 

tion for  time-one  time-two  comparisons  and  other 
purposes. 

f The  UAR  and  the  UOR  can  be  used  in  con- 

junction with  job-task  and  attitudinal  inventories 
to  monitor  naturally  occurring  changes  such  as 
transfers  or  equipment  modifications  rather  than 
experimentally  induced  job  changes.  Examining 
naturally  occurring  changes  provides  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  potentially  cor^ounding  effects  (i.e., 
Hawdiome  effects)  sometimes  associated  with 
direct  experimental  intervention  in  the  workplace. 

The  rationale  for  such  an  alternative  research 
methodology  and  the  distinction  between  the 
study  of  naturally  occurring  and  experimentally 
induced  change  need  further  elaboration.  Job- 
enrichment  and  other  job-redesign  research  implies 
an  intentional  intervention  in  a job  enviroiunent 
and  thus  falls  into  the  experimentally  induced 
category.  The  basic  paradigm  for  sudi  research  is 
as  follows:  First,  a time-one  measurement  of  atti- 
tudes, productivity,  and  other  person  character- 
istics or  job  properties  is  taken  prior  to  job 
intervention.  This  provides  baseline  data  against 
which  the  impact  of  experimentally  mduced 
changes  can  be  compared.  Then,  the  experimental 
phase  begins:  First,  job  changes  are  implemented. 
Bnally,  during  or  following  the  experimental 
phase,  a time-two  (or  subsequent)  measurement  of 
attitudes,  productivity,  and  other  variables  is  taken 
and  contrasted  with  the  baseline  data  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  intervention. 


The  basic  paradigm  for  the  monitoring  of  i 

naturally  occurring  change  is  the  same  as  for 
experimentally  induced  change  except  that  no  ; 

intentional  job  changes  would  be  implemented  ] 

other  than  those  which  occur  as  part  of  the  j 

dynamic  quality  of  organizations  over  time.  Such  I 

an  approach  probably  falls  outside  of  the  domain  j 

of  job-enrichment  research.  However,  it  is  closely  j 

related  to  it  and  is  included  here  since  it  provides  i 

some  definite  advantages,  is  well  suited  to  the  Air 
Force  environment,  and  can  serve  as  an  impiortant  ] 

complement  to  job-enrichment  research.  3 

Some  shortcomings  are  associated  with  even  the 
best  job-enrichment  or  job-redesign  research. 

Whenever  a direct  experimental  intervention  is 
undertaken  with  human  subjects,  research  partici- 
pants can  bring  to  the  experimental  environment 
their  own  subjective  assessment  of  the  situation 
which  might  affect  their  behavior,  be  unknown  to 
the  investigator,  and  be  at  odds  with  the  experi- 
menter’s purposes.  Such  hidden  agendas  are  re- 
actions to  the  demand  characteristics  of  an  expieri- 
ment  and  a participant’s  behavior  mi^t  reflect  the 
influence  of  these  characteristics  rather  than  the 
influence  of  the  expierimental  treatments.  In  addi- 
tion, investigators  as  well  as  participants  have  been 
known  to  respond  to  the  demand  characteristics  of 
experiments  since  they  bring  to  their  woric  their 
own  personal  biases  and  a definite  vested  interest 
in  the  expierimental  outcomes. 

Participant  as  well  as  experimenter  reaction  to 
demand  characteristics  has  fostered  an  interest  in 
the  use  of  unobtrusive  measures  in  research.  As 
Gould  (1976)  has  pointed  out,  the  dynamic 
quality  of  .4ir  Force  jobs,  in  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tively static  quality  of  civilian  blue-coUar  jobs,  pro- 
vides a unique  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  impiact 
of  job  changes  free  from  the  influence  of  con- 
comitant variables  associated  with  direct  expieii- 
mental  interventions.  He  argued  that  many 
changes  are  continually  taking  place  in  Air  Force 
/jobs  through  transfers,  equipment  and  procedural 
modifications,  and  discharges  which  provide  new 
work  environments  or  produce  redistributions  of 
tasks  within  environments.  The  impiact  of  these 
changes  can  be  studied  using  time-one  time-two 
comparisons.  Longitudinal  administrations  of 
Occupational  Surveys  can  be  used  to  derive  task- 
level-specific  definitions  of  jobs  for  individuals  at 
two  or  more  pioints  in  time.  Using  these  data,  the 
normally  occurring  changes  in  levels  of  variety, 
complexity,  and  re' oonsibility  in  jobs  can  be 
associated  with  ciianges  in  job  satisfaction  or 
productivity. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  begun  to  make  prog- 
ress in  collecting  job-change  and  attitude-change 
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data  for  a number  of  specific  career  ladders  using 
unobtrusive  measures.  Analyses  of  these  data  are 
currently  underway  and  the  relationships  un- 
covered should  have  profound  implications  for  job 
redesign  within  these  specialties. 

It  appears  that  the  study  of  naturally  occurring 
changes  in  jobs  and  the  resultant  changes  in  atti- 
tudes and  productivity  can  serve  as  an  important 
complement  to  intervention-oriented  job-redesign 
research.  Both  unobtrusive  and  direct -intervention 
methods  should  be  used  in  order  to  provide  as 
complete  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  job 
attributes  which  elicit  high  levels  of  satisfaction 
and  productivity.  The  unobtrusive  approach  can 
also  serve  as  an  important  precursor  to  job  inter- 
vention, providing  the  diagnostic  data  base  needed 
to  develop  intelligent  individualized  prescriptions 
for  job  re-sign. 

Regardless  of  whether  an  unobtrusive  or  direct- 
intervention  approach  is  used,  there  are  a number 
of  areas  of  research  which  are  in  need  gf  further 
exploration.  Many  of  these  areas  of  concern  are 
cunently  being  investigated  by  persormel  asso- 
ciated with  the  Occupation  and  Manpower 
Research  Division  of  the  Air  Force  Human 
Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL). 

Job  satisfaction  and  work  motivation,  for 
example,  are  areas  in  need  of  additional  investi- 
gation in  order  to  better  isolate  the  person  char- 
acteristics and  job  properties  involved.  Persormel 
of  the  Occupation  and  Manpower  Research 
Division  are  involved  in  an  ongoing  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  dimensions  of  job  satisfaction  for  Air 
Force  personnel  on  a macro,  as  well  as  a career- 
ladder-specific  scale.  Under  contract,  a taxonomy 
of  intrinsic  motivation  is  being  developed  which 
will  ultimately  be  applied  in  an  e^^ort  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel. 
The  relationships  between  job  satisfaction  criteria 
and  measures  of  task-level  performance  ratings, 
aptitude,  motivation,  background  information, 
interests,  and  sociometric  standing  are  also  being 
investigated.  Focus  is  on  the  impact  of  motivation 
on  performance  and  on  the  characteristics  o 
incumbents  in  relation  to  their  jobs.  Since  the 
areas  of  job  satisfaction,  work  motivation,  and  job 
redesign  overlap  to  sudi  a great  degree,  this 
research  should  contribute  greatly  to  charting  the 
course  of  future  job-redesign  efforts. 

Also  of  great  potential  relevance  is  the  investi- 
gation cunently  being  undertaken  by  AFHRL 
concerning  the  impact  of  supervisory/leadership 
styles  and  global  organizationsd-climate  factors  on 
satisfaction  and  productivity.  Another  relevant 


study  concerns  a career-ladder-specific  investiga- 
tion of  discharged  airmen  with  the  intent  of 
isolating  possible  job-related  stress  factors. 

Research  interest  could  profitably  focus  in 
other  areas  also.  For  examine,  goal-setting,  deter- 
mined by  Umstot  (1975,  1976)  to  contribute 
significantly  to  productivity,  could  be  further 
explored.  Productivity  itself  needs  to  be  better 
defined  and  measured,  and  additional  task 
attributes  impacting  upon  it  need  to  be  identified. 

In  addition,  personological  motivational  vari- 
ables such  as  Atkinson-McQelland’s  achievement, 
power,  affiliation  motives,  and  Hackman-Oldham’s 
GNS  might  be  explored  as  potential  moderators  of 
the  job-redesign  satisfaction/productivity  relation- 
ship. A need  or  motive  analysis  of  the  OAL  based 
on  extant  criteria  developed  by  these  investigators, 
might  be  used  to  measure  these  variables. 

As  Tumer-Lawrence  and  Hulin-Blood  have 
pointed  out,  cultural  differences  represent  another 
important  intervening  variable.  In  fact,  since  inter- 
vening variables  have  been  given  too  little  atten- 
tion generally,  there  are  probably  several  other 
variables  of  this  category  which  should  be 
examined. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  has  been  to 
provide  a preliminary  evaluation  of  job  enrichment 
and  its  utility  to  the  Air  Force,  and  to  determine 
how,  if  at  all,  job  enrichment  should  be  included 
in  the  ongoing  research  program  of  the  Occupation 
and  Manpower  Research  Division.  The  information 
provided  in  this  report  serves  as  a basis  for  the 
conclusion  that  job  enrichment  is  a job-redesign 
technique  of  considerable,  yet  limited,  utility.  If 
carefully  applied  and  rigorously  evaluated,  it  has 
the  promise  of  improving  the  work  situation  of 
specific  woricer  subpopulations,  which  are  not  as 
yet  clearly  identified.  However,  it  appears  not  to 
be  applicable  to  all  workers. 

Job  enrichment  is  neither  the  panacea  it  is 
claimed  to  be  by  its  advocates,  nor  need  it 
be  relegated  to  the  status  of  a passing  fad,  as 
claimed  by  its  detractors.  It  has  been  largely  based 
on  a theory  of  dubious  value.  Hi-defined  opera- 
tionally and  poorly  executed  and  evaluated.  It  has 
also  been  applied  and  evaluated  using  unrepresen- 
tative worker  populations,  and  its  potentially 
positive  impact  (upon  certain  worker  subpopula- 
tions) has  been  far  more  conclusively  demon- 
strated in  relation  to  satisfaction  than  to  producti- 
vity. Job  enrichment  can  have  a decidedly  negative 
impact  upon  some  workers  and  has  generated 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  both  workers  and 
managers  This  opposition  would  need  to  be 
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oveTCome  if  a specific  job-enrichment  intervention 
were  to  be  successful.  Enrichment  should  not  be 
considered  the  technique  of  choice  for  all  workers. 
Instead,  it  represents  just  one  among  several 
potentially  useful  job-redesign  and  other 
organizational-change  techniques. 

On  the  more  positive  side,  job  enrichment  does 
appear  to  have  great  potentid  value  if  it  can  be 
better  operationally  defined,  better  researched, 
and  applied  to  specific  worker  subpopulations 
predetermined  to  be  appropriate  candidates  for 
such  an  intervention.  Some  progress  is  being  made 
in  this  direction.  Theoreticrd  advances  have  been 
made  recently  and  the  task  attributes  in  the  en- 
ridiment  domain  more  carefully  defined.  Also, 
investigators  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
the  success  of  job  enrichment  is  contingent  upon 
intervening  variables  which  limit  the  worker  popu- 
lations to  which  this  particular  method  of  job 
redesign  should  be  applied. 

Job  enrichment  is  a middle-class  phenomenon 
which  appears  to  work  well  with  job  incumbents 
who  share  middle -class  values.  It  appears  to  wrdc 
less  well  with  most  categories  of  blue-collar 
workers,  especially  those  with  low  GMS  and  those 
from  urban  environments.  This  last  point  is  ironic 
since  it  was  the  alienation  of  the  blue-collar 
worker  for  which  job  enrichment  was  to  serve  as 
an  antidote. 

In  conclusion,  a job-redesign  research  and 
applied  program  should  not  focus  exdusively  on 


job  enrichment.  Rather,  such  a program  should 
focus  attention  on  the  several  potential  approaches 
to  job  redesign  since  different  approaches  will 
likely  be  appropriate  for  different  workers.  The 
challenge  will  be  to  determine  what  approach  or 
combination  of  approaches  should  be  used  with 
specific  worker  populations.  Individual  and  group 
differences,  wi^in  and  between  occupational 
specialties,  will  need  to  be  determined  and  used  as 
a basis  for  formulating  highly  worker-specific 
interventions. 

It  is  recommended  that  a job-redesign  research 
and  applied  program  be  implemented  rather  than  a 
job-enrichment  program  per  se.  By  so  doing, 
greater  flexibility  can  be  retained  due  to  focus  on 
the  more  global  concept  of  job-redesign  research  as 
an  adjunct  to  an  already  existing  interest  in  job 
satisfaction  and  work  motivation.  To  focus  on  the 
broader  concept  of  job  redesign  is  not  to  ignore 
job  enrichment  or  to  negate  its  utility;  it  is,  rather, 
to  acknowledge  the  potential  utility  of  several 
methods  of  job  redesign.  Also,  job  redesign  need 
not  be  the  sole  focus.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  usefulness  of  other  organ’zation- 
change  techrtiques  as  well,  and  increased  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  such  concerns  as  defining  the 
parameters  of  effective  management  ^sterns, 
organizational  climates,  and  organizational 
development  in  general,  for  it  is  likely  that  such 
variables  interact  with  job  design  to  influence 
satisfaction  and  productivity. 
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APPENDIX  A:  EXTENDED  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE: 
CHANGING  MANAGERIAL  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  THE  WORKER 
AND  WORKER  MOTIVATION 


Introduction 

This  appendix  represents  a more  extensive  historical  perspective  than  was  provided  in  Section  D of 
the  main  text.  The  same  topics  are  covered  in  greater  detail  here.  This  more  detafled  discussion  wiU  provide 
the  unfamiliar  reader  with  a more  coherent  frame  of  reference  than  would  be  obtained  from  the  discussion 
in  the  text.  The  references,  cited  in  Appendix  A,  have  been  included  among  the  references  for  the  main 
text. 

Job  enrichment  is  based  on  a certain  set  of  assumptions  about  four  important  concerm  of 
management:  productivity,  job  redesign,  work  motivation,  and  job  satisfaction.  However,  managerial 
assumptions  concerning  these  and  related  topics  have  undergone  considerable  change  during  the  past 
century. 

The  primary  concern  has  been  productivity  and  how  it  should  be  effected,  maintained,  c r increased. 
Job  redesign  has  been  used  as  a technique  to  influence  productivity  since  the  early  days  of  mass  production. 
However,  in  original  form,  it  was  antithetical  to  recent  job-enrichment  interventions.  With  work  motivation, 
the  focus  has  shifted  from  the  once  exclusive  concern  with  extrinsic  reinforcers  to  the  current  emphasis  on 
intrinsic  factors.  Also,  only  recently  did  job  satisfaction  come  to  be  considered  an  important  concern  of 
management.  Thus  the  evolution  of  job  enrichment  can  best  be  understood  within  the  context  of  changing 
managerial  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  worker  and  work  motivation. 

The  Rational-Economic  Worker  and  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Maiugemcnt 

With  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  later,  mass  production  and  assembly4ine  techniques, 
work  rationalization  (job  simplification)  and  efficiency  became  the  primary  methods  used  by  management 
to  increase  productivity.  Jobs  were  made  as  simple  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  efficient  production. 
Worker  attitudes  were  almost  totally  ignored  and  money  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  few  effective 
motivators.  As  implied  by  the  above  practices,  workers  were  held  in  low  esteem  by  management. 

The  tradiiiunal  assumptions  by  management  about  the  worker  have  been  sununarized  by  McGregor 
(1957,  1960)  in  terms  of  what  he  labels  Theory  X (in  contrast  to  Theory  Y)  assumptions.  According  to 
McGregor,  the  traditional  manager  (Type  X)  assumed  that  the  average  worker  (a)  had  an  inherent  dislike  for 
work,  (b)  had  to  be  coerced,  controDed,  and  directed  to  effectively  work  toward  organizational  objectives, 

(c)  preferred  to  be  led,  disliked  responsibility,  lacked  ambition,  was  concerned  with  security  above  all,  and 

(d)  was  passive,  gullible  and  not  very  bright.  Schein  (1970)  further  elaborated  on  these  traditional 
assumptions  with  the  following  observations:  workers  were  bought  to  be  (a)  primarily  motivated  by 
economic  incentives,  thus  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  organization  and  (b)  districted  from  tlw 
pursuit  of  organizational  otqectives  by  irrational  traits  and  feelings  which  had  to  be  neutralized  throuj^ 
rigid  organizational  control. 

For  additional  insight  into  traditional  managerial  assumptions,  see  Likert’s  (1967),  System  1 
(exploitative-authoritative)  management  system,  or  Blake  and  Mouton’s  (1964)9,1  managerial  grid. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  such  assumptions  would  lead  to  an  extreme  rationalization  and 
simpliflcatioii  of  the  workplace  with  little  or  not  regard  for  the  feelings,  attitudes,  or  personality  traits  of 
woAen.  Since  it  wu  believed  that  the  workers  neither  wanted  to  work  nor  to  assume  much  responsibility, 
their  work  might  u wdl  be  u simple  and  rational  as  possible  in  the  interest  of  productivity.  If  it  was  dull  or 
boring,  this  mattered  little  since  the  worker  was  auumed  to  be  both  comi^iant  and  not  very  bri^t.  The 
needs,  feelings,  attitudes,  and  idiosyncratic  traits  of  the  worker,  assumed  to  be  irrational  and 
counterproductive  to  organizational  ol^ctives,  could  not  be  ex{4ored  as  a source  for  work  motivation. 
Instead  they  had  to  be  rigidly  prevented  from  surfacing  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  efficient  production, 
^iparently,  the  idea  that  workers  might  be  able  to  derive  utisfaction  from  the  work  itself  was  given  little 
or  no  consideration.  Money,  it  was  believed,  could  be  used  to  motivate  workers  to  do  almost  anything.  That 
they  might  dislike,  or  even  hate,  their  work  was  irrelevant  or  inevitable  since  they  were  not  supposed  to  like 
it 


As  has  been  suggested,  tradition'J  assumptions  led  to  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  job 
simplification,  the  first  popular  approach  to  job  redesign.  This  fragmenting  of  work  into  easy-to<omplete, 
repetitive,  isolated  and  time-efficient  tasks  under  strict  supervision  and  control  found  its  most  ardent 
advocate  in  Fredrick  Taylor,  who,  in  1911  first  published  his  now  famous  Principles  of  Scientific 
Management  (see  republication,  1947).  As  a result  of  Taylor’s  considerable  influence  on  managerial 
practices  of  that  period,  industrial  engineers  and  psychologists  spent  the  next  several  decades  involved  in 
pursuits  such  as  time-and-motion  studies  to  further  rationalize  the  workplace.  Men  and  women  became 
little  more  than  the  appendages  of  machines  and  were  expected  to  be  just  as  efficient 

Although  the  attitudes  and  most  of  the  needs  of  workers  were  ignored,  job  simplification  did  work 
for  a time  and  produced  enormous  gains  in  productivity.  Eventually,  however,  there  was  a price  to  pay, 
both  for  the  individual  worker  and  for  the  organization. 

The  price  paid  in  terms  of  the  worker  is  generally  referred  to  as  worker  alienation,  or  more  popularly, 
“blue-collar  blues.’’  Documentation  of  this  phenomenon  as  a reality  is  provided  in  such  works  as  Katzell, 
Yankelovich  et  al.  (1975);  Work  in  America  (1973),  a report  by  a special  task  force  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  in  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  Worker  Alienation,  1972.  The  alienation  of  workers  is  also  discussed  in  such  books 
as  The  Doomsday  Job  (Peskin,  1973)  and  Where  Have  All  the  Robots  Gone?  (Sheppard  & Herrick,  1972). 
The  drift  toward  alienation  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a growing  sense  of  apathy,  boredom, 
dissatisfaction,  and  frustration  on  the  part  of  workers.  Usually  the  disaffection  was  expressed  in  subtle 
ways,  but  on  occasion  it  became  quite  militant.  Unions  began  to  form  and  gain  strength  and  an  inimical 
relationship  between  management  and  labor  developed.  Labor-management  became  locked  into  adversary 
positions  with  conflicting  rather  than  common  goals,  and  strikes  and  disputes  became  commonplace. 

It  was  not  only  the  worker  who  suffered  as  a result  of  worker  alienation,  but  also  management. 
Management  suffered  primarily  in  terms  of  absenteeism,  turnover,  poor  quality  of  workmanship,  occasional 
sabotage,  downtime  due  to  strikes,  and  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  meeting  demands  for  increased  pay  and 
fringe  benefits. 

The  increased  demands  for  higher  pay  and  more  fringe  benefits  deserve  further  elaboration  since  they 
tie  directly  to  a later  interest  in  intrinsic  rather  than  extrinsic  motivation.  If  workers  could  expect  to  get 
little  from  their  organizations  except  money,  they  wanted  more  of  it.  In  addition,  as  their  power  increased, 
workers  demanded  an  increase  in  fringe  benefits  and  a decrease  in  the  length  of  the  work  week.  All  of  these 
demands  and  the  general  alienation  of  the  worker  began  to  impact  unfavorably  on  corporate  productivity 
and  proHts.  Despite  ever-increasing  extrinsic  motivators,  workers  remained  basically  dissatisfied  with  their 
jobs  and  alienated  from  their  organizations. 

Most  important  from  a management  point  of  view,  the  tangible  increases  in  productivity  that  were 
gained  through  job  simplification  were  being  more  than  offset  by  the  losses  brought  about  by  absenteeism, 
turnover,  and  poor  product  quality.  In  addition,  extrinsic  motivators  in  terms  of  pay  and  benefits  became 
not  only  expensive  but  ineffective. 

The  Social  Worker  and  the  Human-Relations  Approadi 

During  the  era  when  the  efficiency  with  which  a worker  performed  his  job  was  still  the  primary  focus 
of  investigation,  some  industrial  psychologists  and  sociologists  began  to  focus  on  the  motives  and  behavior 
patterns  of  workers.  As  a result,  some  of  the  traditional  assumptions  of  management  were  brought  into 
question  and  a new  set  of  assumptions  began  to  emerge.  Worker  productivity,  which  was  once  thought  to 
be  primarily  contingent  upon  work  rationalization  and  economic  incentives,  was  found  to  be  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  changes  in  the  pattern  of  social  interaction  within  organizations. 

The  Hawthorne  studies  by  Mayo  and  his  associates,  conducted  during  the  late  1920’s  (first  reported 
by  Roethlisberger  and  Dickson,  1939),  are  generally  cited  as  providing  impetus  for  this  transition.  In  these 
experiments,  productivity  increased  regardless  of  the  experimental  intervention  imposed  and  it  was 
concluded  that  these  findings  could  only  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  factors  other  than  those  deliberately 
manipulated  by  the  experimenters.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  observed  increases  in  both  morale  and 
productivity  could  best  be  explained  in  terms  of  inadvertent  changes  in  interpersonal  relationships  which 
had  taken  place  and  the  fact  ^at  the  workers  had  felt  special,  having  been  selected  for  participation  in  ai 
experiment.  Later  research,  especially  with  automobile  assembly 4ine  workers  (Chinoy,  1955;  Jasinski, 
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1956;  Walker  & Guest,  1952)  and  other  manufacturing-plant  workers  (Zalesnik,  Christensen,  & 
Roethlisberger,  1958)  further  suggested  the  impact  of  opportunities  for  social  interaction  on  satisfaction 
and  productivity. 

Meanwhile,  evidence  was  mounting  against  job  simplification.  Many  investigators  were  reporting 
lower  levels  of  job  satisfaction  among  workers  performing  small  and  repetitive  tasks  (Blauner,  1964; 
Friedman,  l%l;Shepard,  1969,  1970, 1971;  Walker,  1950;  Walker  & Guest,  1952). 

As  a result  of  the  new  interest  in  the  impact  of  human  relations  and  the  increasing  concern  about  the 
negative  side-effects  of  job  simplification,  a new  set  of  assumptions  emerged  which  were  described  by 
Schein  (1970)  as  follows:  The  worker  was  assumed  to  be  (a)  basically  motivated  by  social  needs,  deriving  a 
sense  of  identity  through  affiliadon  with  others,  (b)  capable  of  deriving  meaning  from  such  relationships  as 
a substitute  for  the  lack  of  meaning  in  the  work  itself,  (c)  more  responsive  to  peer  pressure  than  to 
organizational  pressure,  and  (d)  able  to  be  brought  under  management  control  via  a supervisor  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  subordinates  for  affiliation  and  acceptance. 

The  perception  of  workers  as  social  beings  underwent  considerable  expansion  and  modification  over 
the  years.  Likert  (1961,  1967)  extended  the  concept  and  can  perhaps  be  credited  with  having  contributed 
most  to  its  development.  It  would  be  misleading  to  attempt  to  fit  Likert’s  perspective  exclusively  into  the 
social  category.  In  fact,  he  incorporated  certain  aspects  of  the  self-actualizing  perspective  and  was  interested 
in  the  entire  organizational  climate  and  the  type  of  management  system  used.  However,  he  emphasized 
social  factors  and  was  perhaps  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  social  concept.  Likert  conceived  of  the 
organization  as  an  overlapping  constellation  of  social  systems  or  work  groups.  He  advocated 
participative-group  management  principles  characterized  by  worker  participation  in  decision-making,  free 
flow  of  communication  between  people  at  all  levds  of  the  organization,  teamwork,  and  good 
supervisor-subordinate  relationships. 

The  transition  from  rational-economic  to  social  assumptions  abouv  the  worker  and  work  motivation 
has  a significant  impact  on  organizational  policies  and  practices.  Although  productivity  remained  the  most 
important  concern  of  management,  the  techniques  used  to  foster  productivity  began  to  change.  Rather  than 
rely  exclusively  on  expensive  and  often  ineffective  extrinsic  motivators  such  as  pay  and  fringe  benefits, 
another  form  of  extrinsic  motivation,  social  reinforcement,  was  given  consideration.  By  redesigning  jobs  to 
provide  increased  opportunities  for  co-worker  interaction  and  improved  supervisor-subordinate 
relationships,  it  was  believed  that  important  social  needs  would  be  met.  In  the  process  it  was  assumed  that 
job  satisfaction,  and  ultimately  productivity,  would  be  improved.  Emphasis  on  economic  needs  was 
expanded  to  include  social  needs.  For  the  first  time,  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  workers  about  their 
jobs,  work  groups,  supervisors,  and  organizations  began  to  be  measured,  llius  the  social  needs  of  workers 
and  their  perception  of  job  satisfaction  (or  dissatisfaction  and  alienation)  became  important  concerns  of 
management. 

The  Self-Actualizing  Worker  and  the  Transition  to  Job  Enrichment 

Introduction.  The  acceptance  of  the  assumption  that  workers  were  socially  as  well  as  economically 
motivated,  combined  with  a new  interest  in  measuring  worker  attitudes  and  perceptions,  set  the  stage  for 
the  further  modification  of  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  worker  and  work  motivation. 

Managers  were  no  longer  secure  in  their  assumptions  since  the  social  viewpoint  had  effectively 
challenged  the  traditional  rational-economic  viewpoint.  They  were  looking  for  new  answers,  and  their 
growing  interest  in  measuring  worker  attitudes  and  perceptions,  in  part,  provided  a vehicle  for  their 
discovery.  Managers  were  disillusioned  with  the  extrinsic  motivators  they  had  been  using.  Even  their 
extrinsic  social  reinforcers  were  not  having  the  kind  of  impact  upon  productivity  they  desired.  They  were 
receptive  to  ideas  which  would  extend,  but  not  necessarily  contradict,  the  social  concept.  Also,  since  they 
believed  in  a unidimensional  “Nature  of  Man”  at  least  as  applied  to  workers,  they  were  receptive  to  simple 
concepts  which  could  explain  the  behavior  and  motivation  of  all  workers. 

Underlying  Motivational  Assumptions;  Self-actualization  according  to  Maslow, 

McGregor,  and  Herzberg 

The  current  interest  in  job  enrichment  can  be  attributed  to  the  eventual  acceptance  of  a set  of 
assumptions  which  represented  a reaction  against  rational-economic  assumptions  and  an  extension  of  the 
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social  concept.  These  assumptions  are  usually  described  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  workers  for 
self-actualization  through  meaningful  work.  Meaningful  work,  it  was  assumed,  could  provide  the  woricer 
with  intrinsic  reinforcement  based  on  qualities  inherent  in  the  work  itself.  Thus  the  need  for  reliance  on 
extrinsic  reinforcement  would  be  lessened,  job  satisfaction  would  be  fostered,  and  ultimately,  productivity 
would  be  increased.  Three  theorists  contributed  most  to  the  development  and  eventual  acceptance  of  this 
viewpoint:  Maslow  (1943,  1968,  1970),  McGregor  (1957,  1960),  and  Herzberg  (Herzberg,  1964,  1966, 
1968;  Herzberg,  Mausner  & Synderman,  1959). 

Masbw’s  Hiemrdiyof-Needs  Theory.  A conqrrehensive  statement  of  Maslow’s  position  was  first 
published  in  1954  (see  second  edition,  1970),  although  an  initial  exposition  dates  back  to  1943.  Maslow 
can  be  credited  with  having  been  the  first  to  foster  an  interest  in  self-actualization  among  persons 
influential  in  industry  despite  the  fact  that  his  interest  was  not  specifically  directed  at  industry.  Instead,  he 
was  prinurily  interested  in  developing  an  existential-humanist  explanation  of  motivation,  personality  and 
men^  health.  His  model  is  more  philosophically  than  empirically  based,  although  he  does  provide  some 
postdictive  anecdotal  data. 

Maslow  postulated  a hierarchy-of-needs  theory  of  motivation,  emphasizing,  in  ascending  order,  the 
following  needs:  physiological,  safety  and  security,  belongit^ess  and  love,  esteem,  and  self-actualization. 
According  to  this  theory,  needs  are  ordered  according  to  their  ultimate  importance  to  the  individual  and  in 
terms  of  the  order  in  which  they  become  manifest  under  any  given  conditions.  In  Maslow’s  terms,  human 
needs  are  organized  into  a hierarchy  of  relative  prepotency.  Ever  higher-order  needs  will  emerge  as  needs 
lower  in  the  hierarchy  are  effectively  satisfied.  If  the  hi(^er-order  needs  are  for  some  reason  not  being 
manifest,  it  is  explained  in  terms  of  an  unsatisfied  lower-order  need  blocking  such  expression.  Given 
envirorunental  conditions  conducive  to  satisfying  the  lower-order  needs,  the  theory  postulates  that  the 
higher-order  needs  will  naturally  become  manifest.  Also,  when  the  higher-order  needs  become  dominant, 
the  lower-order  needs  will  no  longer  serve  as  effective  motivators  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  satiated. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  basic  or  lower-order  needs  are  the  ones  which  must  first  be  met  because 
they  relate  directly  to  survival.  They  comprise  the  physiological  needs  and  the  needs  for  safety  and  security. 
If  they  are  net  satisfied,  they  will  be  the  dominant  concern  of  the  individual.  If  they  are  satisfied,  other 
higher-order  needs  will  take  their  place  as  motivators.  When  the  basic  needs  are  met,  needs  for 
belongingness  and  love  (social  needs)  take  precedence.  When  these  needs  are  satisfied,  esteem  needs  serve  as 
the  primary  motivators.  After  the  esteem  needs  are  met,  the  need  for  self-actualization  becomes  dominant. 

Maslow  did  not  claim  that  all  people  become  self-actualizers,  but  he  did  imfiy  a link  between  the 
failute  to  self-actualize  and  psychopathology.  Mentally  healthy  people,  he  argued,  are  self-actualizers  and 
would  all  become  self-actualizers  if  conditions  allowed  the  expression  of  such  higher-order  needs. 

The  appeal  of  Maslow’s  theory  to  managers  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
explain  the  transition  from  rational-economic  to  social  assumptions  wdiile  going  beyond  both.  Money 
allowed  worken  to  satisfy  their  basic  physiological  and  safety-security  needs.  However,  once  these  needs 
were  being  adequately  met,  pay  no  longer  served  as  an  eflective  motivator.  Once  the  basic  needs  were  met, 
social  needs  became  important  and  were  dominant  as  long  as  the  basic  needs  continued  to  be  satisfied.  But 
social  needs  themselves  came  to  be  satisfied  and  thus  they  also  began  to  lose  their  motivational  properiies. 
In  the  place  of  social  needs,  even  higher-order  needs  for  esteem,  and  ultimately,  for  self-actualization, 
became  dominant.  Since  the  needs  for  self-actualization  were  of  the  highest  order,  only  they  could  have  a 
long-term  motivational  impact.  Ur  ;r  ideal  circumstances  no  needs  could  supersede  them  and  the  quest  for 
self-actualization  would  become  a perpetual  motivating  force  for  the  individual. 

McGregor’s  Theory  Y.  McGregor  (1957,  1960)  was  obviously  greatly  influenced  by  Maslow  and  did 
much  to  introduce  his  motivational  concepts  to  managers.  He  effectively  presented  the  essence  of  the 
theory  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  relevant  to  organizations  and  simple  to  understand.  McGregor  then  went 
on  to  develop  a new  set  of  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  worker  and  work  motivation.  This  new 
perspective,  labeled  Theory  Y,  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  Theory  X summarized  earlier.  McGregor  apparently 
accepted  Know’s  motivational  concepts  without  question  for  his  Theory  Y assumptions  greatly  supported 
Mariow’s  viewpoint.  According  to  these  assumptions,  the  average  worker  (a)  does  not  necessarily  diriike 
work  and  can  derive  satisfaction  from  it,  (b)  can  exercise  self-direction  and  self-control  without  the  need 
for  external  control  or  the  threat  of  punishment,  (c)  can  become  committed  to  organizational  objectives  if 
ego  and  self-actualizing  needs  are  met  throu^  his  work,  (d)  will  seek  responsibility  under  ideal  conditions, 
(e)  is  basically  creative,  and  (0  is  generally  underutilized  in  modem  industry. 
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Herzberg’s  Tmo  factor  (Motivator-Hygiene)  Theory.  Herzbeig  and  hit  asiociatei  (Henberg,  1964, 
1966,  1968;  Henberg,  Mausner,  & Snydeiman,  1959)  can  probably  be  credited  with  hwing  contributed 
most  to  the  popularity  of  the  self^-actualizing  concept  in  industry  and  to  the  eventual  implementation  of  Job 
enrichment.  Henberg  was  influenced  by  Maslow  and  developed  similar  assumptions.  However,  Henberg 
and  his  associates  (1959)  developed  their  own  two-factor  (motivator-hygiene)  theory  of  job  utisfaction  aiul 
motivation  based  on  research  in  an  industrial  setting.  This  research  employed  a critical-incident  technique 
to  measure  job  satisfaction.  Employees  were  asked  to  recall  critical  events  associated  with  their  work  wUdi 
resulted  in  a trutriced  improvement  or  decrement  in  perceived  satisfaction. 

Based  on  their  research,  Henberg  et  al.  challenged  the  assumption  that  utisfaction  and  disaatitfaction 
are  bipolar  extremes  along  the  same  continuum.  They  argued  that  the  factors  which  produce  satisfaction 
(or  motivation)  are  distinct  from  the  factors  which  produce  job  disutisfaction.  Imtead,  ;hey  claimed,  the 
opposite  of  job  utisfaction  is  no  job  utisfaction,  not  disutisfaction;  and  the  opposite  of  jo,,  dissatisfaction 
is  no  job  disutisfaction,  not  job  utisfaction.  This  might  seem  like  little  mme  than  a semantic  exercise,  but 
the  difference,  Herzberg  suggested,  is  critical.  Two  distinctly  different  need  categories,  with  diHerent 
consequences  for  job  utisfaction  and  work  motivation,  were  isolated.  One  relates  to  the  context  of  the 
work  situation  and  is  ultimatdy  rooted  in  basic  biological  needs  and  the  need  to  avoid  pain  from  the 
environment;  the  other  category  relates  to  the  content  of  the  work  situation  and  the  uniqudy  human  needs 
for  psychological  growth  or  self-fulfillment.  The  former  dissatisfaction-avoidance  needs  are  absent  from  the 
work  environment,  disutisfaction  results,  but  their  presence  does  not  necessarily  produce  utisfaction.  The 
latter  growth-producing  needs  are  termed  motivators.  Their  absense  does  not  pr^uce  job  disutisfaction, 
but  their  presence  contributes  greatly  to  job  satisfaction  and  motivation. 

Just  as  Maslow  claimed  that  utiated  lower-  or  middle-order  needs  are  not  motivators,  so  slso  did 
Herzberg  claim  that  the  hygienes  are  not  motivators.  Herzberg’s  hygienes  are  sfanlar  to  all  of  Maslow*t 
needs  below  the  level  of  esteem  and  self-actualization.  In  approxinute  order  of  importance,  they 
specifically  include  the  following  a^ects:  company  policy  and  administration,  supervision,  relationships 
with  supervisors,  work  conditions,  salary,  relationdiips  with  peen,  personal  life,  relationships  with 
subordinates,  status  and  security.  They  can  perform  a preventative  function  by  leauning  disutisfaction,  but 
are  not  motivators.  Herzberg’s  psy^ological-growth-producing  motivators,  on  die  other  hand,  produce 
satisfaction  and  are  dosely  aligned  with  Madow’s  wlf-actualizing  and  uteem  needs.  Arranged  in 
approximate  order  of  importance,  theu  motivators  are:  adiievement,  recognition,  work  itulf, 
responsibility,  advancement,  and  growth.  Figure  Al  sumnurizes  die  comparison  between  the  similar 
theories  of  Maslow  and  Herzberg. 

Herzberg  argued  that  motivators  are  the  primary  source  of  utisfaction  within  an  organization, 
vdiereu  hygienes  are  the  primary  source  of  diuatisfaction.  Hygienes  can  have  positive  value,  for  if  they  are 
improved,  disutisfaction  will  be  lessened;  however,  utisfaction  will  not  be  increased  and  motivation  will  be 
unaHected.  Thus  the  two-factor  theory  implies  that  the  focus  of  any  job-redesign  effort  should  be  on 
improving  the  motivator  content  rather  than  the  hygiene  context  of  the  job. 

like  Maslow,  Herzberg’s  emphasis  wu  on  motivation  through  personal  growth  or  sdf-actiialization. 
Herzberg  speciflcally  defined  the  self-actualizing  or  growth  process  in  terms  of  work  content  factors, 
clarifying  its  applicability  to  the  workplace.  He  also  provided  some  empirical  support  for  his  version  of  the 
motivation-through-self-actualization  concept.  In  addition,  Herzberg  wu  eager  to  apply  his  model  to  all  of 
mankind,  and  like  Maslow,  eventually  devdoped  hit  theory  into  a modd  for  mental  h^th.  Those  who  are 
more  concerned  with  hygienes  rather  than  motivators  are  considered  maladjusted  (Herzberg,  1966). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  appeal  of  Herzberg’t  theory  to  managers.  lA*  Maslow,  his  theory 
can  explain  the  transition  of  managerial  thought  from  rational-economic  to  social  anumptions  while 
providing  a basis  for  going  beyond  these  anumptions.  Also,  unlike  Madow,  his  theory  apgdies  specifically  to 
the  workplace  and  is  more  specifle  than  McGregor’s  Theory  Y in  terms  of  providi^  imgdications  for  job 
intervention.  Above  all,  it  is  a relatively  simple  concept  which  can  allegedly  be  applied  to  dl  workers. 

Maslow,  McGregor,  and  Herzberg  had  a considerable  impact  on  management.  Their  emi^iasis  on 
ulf-actudization  led  to  a redefinition  of  the  luture  of  the  wodeer  and  work  motivation,  at  lust  among  a 
number  of  marugers  and  industrial  paychologists.  The  emphasis  on  the  worker  u a socid  being  wu 
replaced  by  an  emidusis  on  the  need  for  ulf-actuahution  among  workers.  It  wu  assumed  that  by 
redesigning  jobs  in  such  a wqr  u to  bring  meaning  and  diallenge  to  the  worker,  job  utisfaction  and 
productivity  would  be  increaud.  Also,  by  relying  on  motivationd  factors  intrinsic  to  the  work  itwlf, 
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management  would  no  longer  have  to  rely  u heavily  on  expendve  and  often  ineffective  extrinaic 
motivators. 

Managerial  assumptions  had  evolved  from  rational-economic  to  social  to  self-actualizing  assumptions. 
In  the  process,  the  theoretical  foundation  for  job  enrichment  was  establidied.  The  dianges  which  took 
{dace  are  sumtriarized  in  Table  Al. 


Table  Al.  Chancterization  of  RationatCconomic,  SocU,  and  Self-Actualizing 
Ammptioiia  along  Four  Ditnenaioni 
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Job  RMwitn 
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MeUvaUon 

Comm*  wUh 
Job  SalMaaUo* 
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PpodvotMlv 

Rational- 

Economic 

Job  Simplification 

Extrinsic 
(Pay  and 

Fringe  Benefits) 

Little  or 

None 

Very  Great 

Social 

Improve 

Human 

Relations 

Extrinsic 

(Secondary 

Social 

Reinforcement) 

Very  Great 

Very  Great 

Self- 

Actualization 

Job  Enrichment 

Intrinsic 
(Work  Itself) 

Very  Great 

Very  Great 

APPENDIX  B:  AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
JOB  ENRICHMENT  AND  RELATED  LITERATUP^ 


This  annotated  bibliography  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  additional  resource  for  those  interested  in  job 
enrichment  research  and  implen  entation.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  articles  available  in  the  literature,  the 
scope  of  this  bibliography  has  been  necessarily  limited.  Articles  were  selected  for  inclusion  based  on  dieir 
relevance  to  the  topic  of  job  enrichment  and  their  potential  contribution  to  research  or  applied  programs. 
Several  of  the 'references  previoudy  cited  have  not  been  repeated,  and  generally,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  references  related  to  job-enrichment  implementation  rather  than  to  theoretically  oriented 
work-motivation  research.  However,  a number  of  studies  dealing  with  the  assessment  of  Herzbeig’s  theory 
have  been  included.  Some  of  the  aimotations  were  prepared  directly  from  the  articles  or  books  cited. 
However,  in  many  cases  where  existing  abstracts  were  considered  sufficient,  they  provided  the  primary 
source  of  the  annotation,  with  some  revision. 

1.  Alderfer,  C.P.  Job  enlargement  and  the  organizational  context.  Personnel  Psydiology,  1969,  22, 
418—426.  The  results  of  a 3-year  job-enlargement  program  in  a manufacturing  organization  were 
reported.  Also,  the  author  reviewed  literature  on  the  effects  of  job  enlargement  on  employee 
attitudes  and  indicated  possible  negative  effects  if  employee  expectations  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
are  too  high. 

2.  Anderson,  J.W.  The  impact  of  tedmology  on  job  enrichment.  Personnel,  1970,  47(5),  29-37.  The 
problems  of  implementing  a job-enrichment  program  were  surveyed  in  10  companies  in  four  areas; 
service,  heavy  assembly,  electronics/Ii(^t  assembly,  and  processing.  Important  elemoits  of  an 
enriched  job  were  identified  as  follows:  Herzberg’s  responsibility,  achievement,  recognition, 
advancement,  and  growth;  Smith’s  autonomy,  challenge,  and  task  identity;  and  Lawler’s  autonomy, 
feedback,  variety,  and  task  identity. 

3.  Beer,  M.  Needs  and  need  satisfaction  among  clerical  workers  in  complex  and  routine  jobs.  Personnel 
Psychology,  1968,  21,  209-222.  Maslow’s  hierarchy-of-needs  concept  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
measuring  the  need  for  self-actualization  and  autonomy  among  clerical  workers.  A promotion  from  a 
routine  to  a complex  job  did  not  always  improve  an  employee’s  feelings  of  self-actualization  and 
autonomy.  The  results  indicated  that  job  enlargement  does  not  necessarily  HU  these  needs  and  further 
research  was  suggested. 

4.  Behling,  O.,  Labovitz,  G.,  & Kosmo,  R The  Herzberg  controversy:  A critical  reappraisal.  Academy  of 
Management  Journal,  1968,  11,  99-108.  This  article  attempted  to  resolve  differences  between 
Herzberg’s  duality  theory  (that  motivators  and  hygienes  should  not  be  represented  along  the  same 
continuum)  and  the  widely  accepted  uniscalar  theory  (that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  represent 
opposite  ends  along  the  same  continuum).  The  authors  discussed  the  confusion  and  conflict  which 
were  inherent  in  the  lack  of  a single  clearly  defined  theory  even  among  investigators  sharing  the  same 
general  theoretical  position. 

5.  Bishop,  R.C.,  & Hill,  J.W.  Effects  of  job  enlargement  and  job  change  on  contiguous  but 
nonmanipulated  jobs  as  a function  of  workers’  status.  Journal  of  Applied  Psydiology,  1971,  55, 
175-181.  Low-status  workers  had  their  jobs  either  enlarged  or  changed  without  enlargement  in  the 
presence  of  high-status  workers  whose  jobs  were  not  changed,  and  vice  versa.  Generally,  job 
enlargement  was  found  to  have  no  greater  influence  on  job  satisfaction  than  was  found  for  job  ^ange 
without  enlargement.  Low-status  workers  tended  to  be  positively  affected  by  job  manipulation  but 
. had  a negative  response  when  their  jobs  were  not  manipulated.  These  opposing  directions  were 
attributed  to  a double  Hawthorne  effect. 

6.  Blai,  B.,  Jr.  A job  satisfaction  predictor.  Personnel  Journal,  1963, 42, 453—456.  This  article  provided 
a method  of  predicting  job  satisfaction  in  advance  by  relating  the  psychological  needs  of  an  individual 
to  the  need-satisfying  potential  of  various  occupations.  These  occupations  were  grouped  as  follows: 
professional,  manageri^-ofncial,  detical,  service,  and  trades-manual. 

7.  Blood,  M.R.,  & Hulin,  C.L  Alienation,  environmental  characteristics,  and  worker  responses. /oumd 
of  Applied  Psydiohgy,  1967,  51,  284-290.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
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influence  up^'n  worker  responses  of  environmental  or  community  characteristics  presumed  to  foster 
feelings  of  integration  with,  or  alienation  from,  middle-class  norms.  It  was  predicted  that  workers 
from  communities  which  foster  acceptance  of  middle-class  norms  would  be  more  satisfied  widi 
enriched  jobs  than  would  alienated  workers  (i.e.,  workers  from  conununities  which  foster  a rejection 
of  middle-class  values).  Sutjects  were  1,390  inale  blue-collar  workers  and  51 1 male  white-collar 
workers  from  21  plants  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  results  suppmted  the  hypothesis  that  the 
construct  of  alienation  is  useful  in  predicting  woricer  responses  and  that  individual  differences  based 
on  community  variables  should  be  considered  vidien  jobs  are  redesigned.  Urban  blue-collar  worirets 
were  found  to  be  more  alienated  from  middle-class  norms  than  either  white-collar  workers  or  rural 
blue-collar  workers.  The  proposal  by  Turner  and  Lawrence  that  blue-coDar  woricers  are  anomic 
(normleas)  was  rejected. 

8.  Bosses,  WJ.  The  management  of  motivation:  A company-wide  program.  Personnel,  1966,  43(4), 
16-26.  This  article  reported  on  a comprehensive  motivational  program  based  on  behavioral-science 
findings  concerning  job-related  facton  which  result  in  woilcer  motivation  or  dissatisfaction.  The 
factors  were  divided  into  two  groups:  Maintenance  needs  (physical,  social,  status,  orientation, 
security,  and  economic),  and  Motivation  needs  (growth,  achievement,  responsibility,  and 
recognition). 

9.  Burke,  RJ.  Are  Herzberg’s  motivators  and  hygienes  unidimensional?  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
1966,  SO,  317-321.  This  study  tested  the  assun[q>tion  diat  Herzberg’s  motivators  and  hygienes 
represent  unidimensional  factors.  One  hundred  ei^ty-seven  subjects  (male  and  female)  ranked  the 
importance  of  five  motivators  and  five  hygienes.  The  results  indicated  the  lack  of  a unidimensional 
factor  underlying  both  the  motivators  and  the  hygienes.  It  was  suggested  that  the  two-factor  theeny  is 
an  oversimplificatirm,  but  that  the  use  of  the  distinction  between  motivator  and  hygiene  facton  is 
useful  for  research  purposes.  A brief  literature  review  was  included. 

10.  Centen,  R.,  ft  Bugental,  D.E.  Intrinsic  and  extrinsic  job  motivatioiu  among  diHerent  segments  of  the 
working  population.  Jourrud  of  AppBed  Psychology,  1966,  50, 193-197.  A cross-sectional  samite  of 
the  worl^g  population  was  interviewed  with  reQ)ect  to  Oieir  job  motivaton.  Ihe  sample  was 
classified  as  professional  and  managerial,  detical  and  sales,  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled.  It  was 
found  that  intrinsic  job  components  (opportunity  for  self-expression,  interest-value  of  work,  and 
feeling  of  utisfaction)  and  extrinsic  job  components  (pay,  sect^ty,  and  good  co-worieers)  ate  related 
to  occupational  level.  The  intrinsic  factors  were  valued  more  at  die  higher  occupational  levels  and  the 
extrinsic  factors  were  valued  more  at  the  lower  occupational  levels. 

11.  Coch,  L,  ft  Frendi,  J.R.P.,  Jr.  Overcoming  resistance  to  change.  Human  Relations,  1948,  1, 
512-532.  It  was  suggested  that  management  can  reduce  or  remove  woricer-group  resistance  to  change 
in  methods  of  production  by  effectively  explaining  the  need  for  the  change  and  incorporating  the 
worker  group  into  the  plaiuiing  of  the  chiuige. 

12.  Groper,  R.  Task  characteristics  and  intrinsic  motivation.  Human  Relations,  1973,  26,  387-413.  A 
fiamewodr  for  the  study  of  intrinsic  tadc  characteristics  with  reference  to  Aeir  motivational 
implicatioiu  wu  presented.  The  four  intriniic  task  diaracteristics  discussed  are:  (1)  physical  variety, 
(2)  skill  variety,  (3)  goal  structure,  and  (4)  transformations.  It  was  found  dist  each  taA  characteristic 
affects  performance  and  satisfaction  in  different  ways.  Desires  for  intrinsic  interest  in  work  vary  from 
person  to  person  and  these  differences  moderate  the  relationship  between  the  four  criterion  behaviors 
discussed  (performance,  Mtisfaction,  absenteeism,  turnover).  It  was  also  shown  that  the  dimensions 
were  relevant  to  other  areu  of  study  in  motivation  and  organizational  behavior. 

13.  Davis,  K.,  ft  Allen,  G.R.  Length  of  time  that  feelings  persist  for  Herzberg’s  motivational  and 
maintenance  factors.  Personnel  Psychology,  1970,  23,  67-76.  Feelings  were  divided  into  higji  and 
low  categories.  A feeling  was  (me  in  which  an  employee  felt  enthusiastic  about  his  job,  low 
fading  was  one  in  which  an  emjtioyee  feh  dissatisfied  about  hit  job.  The  time  duration  for  ea(h 
feding  was  dto  reported.  fSgh  flings  lasted  longer  than  low  fediri^.  Advancement  and  recognition 
provided  a high  feeling  and  lasted  for  longer  periods  than  other  hijh  feelings.  Low  sdary,  lack  of 
advancement,  o(iif>tqyp(liq(andaifaMstnticn,andsupenUQn  provided  low  feelings  that  lasted  longer 
than  other  low  feelings. 
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14.  Davis,  LE.,  &.  Valfer,  E.S.  Intervening  responses  to  changes  in  supervisor  job  designs.  Occupational 
Psychology,  1965,  39,  171-189.  This  study  tested  the  hypothesis  that  lower  total  cost-per-unit 
output  and  greater  need  satisfaction  for  the  worker  (and  the  supervisor)  would  result  from  increasing 
supervisory  authority  and  responability.  This  was  accomplished  by  assigning  to  the  supervisor  direct 
control  for  all  functions  necessary  to  complete  the  product  or  service  assigned  to  his  work  group, 
including  inspection  a.nd  final  qu^ty  acceptance.  Data  were  gathered  over  a period  of  IS  months 
from  1 1 shops  in  the  industrial  facility  of  a large  military  installation.  There  were  12  to  30  employees 
in  eadi  shop;  all  of  the  subjects  were  civilians.  The  shops  were  matched  by  the  type  of  work,  style  of 
supervision,  workers’  skfll,  and  past  perfomunce  when  they  were  assigned  to  control  or  experimental 
groups.  A summary  of  the  results  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 


Predicted  Changes 

Achieved  Changes  by  Treatment 

Product 

Responsibility 

Quality 

Responsibility 

1.  Lower  Cost 

no  diange 

significant 

improvement 

2.  Higher  Quality 

significant 

improvement 

improvement 

trend 

3.  Higher  Productivity 

no  change 

no  change 

4.  Lower  Personel  Costs 

no  change 

no  change 

Supervisors  exhibited  greater  autonomy  and  greater  overall  personal  need  satisfaction.  A shift 
occuned  in  the  allocation  of  supervisors’  time  from  man-management  to  technical-management.  The 
workers  responded  favorably  to  these  changes. 

15.  David,  LE.,  & Werling,  R.  Job  design  factors.  Occupational  Psychology,  1960,  34,  190-232.  The 
objective  of  this  study  was  to  identify  job-content  and  job-perception  factors  related  to  effective 
performance.  Cost,  quality  and  quantity  of  output,  and  absenteeism  were  used  to  measure 
performance.  Jobs  were  changed  by  centralizing  previously  decentralized  functions,  introducing 
related  plarming,  scheduling,  and  control,  and  by  enlarging  job  duties  and  responsibilities.  Usable 
questiormaire  data  were  obtained  from  223  employees  in  seven  departments  of  an  industrial  chemical 
products  company.  Results  showed  a reduction  in  cost  and  an  improvement  in  quality.  Also,  there 
was  a reduction  in  jurisdictional  difficulties  associated  with  maintenance  jobs  and  an  increase  in 
employee  interest  in  their  jobs  and  company.  Nine  job  factors  were  identifled  as  being  highly  related 
to  the  criterion  variables. 

16.  Dettelback,  W.W.,  & Kraft,  P.  Organization  change  through  job  enrichment.  Tnming  and 
Development  Journal,  1971,  25(8),  2-6.  Experiences  with  job  enrichment  following  the  Ford/AT&T 
design  at  Bankers  Trust  Company  were  reported.  Variations  in  job  design  were  used  with  both  small 
groups  and  individuals.  Supervisors  and  lower  management  jobs  were  primarily  used  for  analysis,  but 
changes  in  these  jobs  also  impacted  favorably  upon  the  motivation  of  employees  whose  jobs  were  not 
directly  manipulated.  After  a 1-year  period,  productivity  was  up  92  to  114%  and  there  was  a 
significant  positive  attitude  shift.  It  was  found  that  by  enriching  a worker’s  job  there  was  also  a 
growth  in  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor. 

17.  Donnelly,  J.F.  Increasing  productivity  by  involving  people  in  their  total  job.  Personnel 
Administration,  1971,  34(5),  8—13.  This  article  reported  the  success  of  a job-enrichment  program 
which  focused  on  increasing  responsibility  rather  than  increasing  the  comi4exity  of  a job.  The 
enrichment  program  worked  toward  creating  mutual  goals  between  the  company  and  the  employee 
and  toward  allowing  the  employee  to  participate  in  the  plarming  and  control  of  his  work. 

18.  Dunnette,  M.D.,  Campbell,  J.P.,  & Hakel,  M.D.  Factors  contributing  to  job  satisfaction  and  job 
dissatisfaction  in  six  occupationsJ  groups.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance,  1967,  2 
143-174.  Using  the  basic  ideas  of  Herzberg,  subjects  in  six  occupational  groups  described,  using  two 
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Q-soit  decks,  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  job  situations.  The  occupational  groups  used  were  as 
follows:  managers,  sales  clerks,  secretaries,  engineers  and  research  scientists,  salesmen,  and  male 
subjects  employed  in  a wide  range  of  occupations.  It  was  concluded  that  Herzberg's  two-factor  theory 
is  an  oversimpliflcation  of  job  satisfaction-dissatisfaction  since  either  can  be  influenced  by  the  job 
context,  job  content  or  both.  Achievement,  responsibility,  and  recognition  appeared  to  contribute 
more  to  job  satisfaction-dissatisfaction  than  did  other  job  elements  (working  conditions,  company 
policies  and  practices,  and  security).  It  was  suggested  that  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory  should  be 
abandoned  because  of  its  oversimpliflcation. 

19.  Evans,  M.G.  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory  of  motivation:  Some  problems  and  a suggested  test. 
Personnel  Journal,  1970,  49,  32—35.  An  overview  of  his  two-factor  theory  and  a summary  of 
Herzberg’s  suggestions  for  enriching  jobs  were  presented.  The  author  then  pointed  out  the  following 
problem  areas  in  Herzberg’s  theory:  (1)  diffuseness  and  potential  overlap  of  the  categories 
(motivation  and  hygiene  factors),  (2)  underestimation  of  the  importance  of  pay,  (3)  method-bound 
theory  which  does  not  allow  for  the  influence  of  the  worker’s  self-esteem,  and  (4)  under-estimation 
of  the  importance  of  interpersonal  relationships.  A test  of  the  methodological  problem  was  suggested. 

20.  Ewen,  R.B.  Some  determinants  of  job  satifaction:  A study  of  the  generality  of  Herzberg’s  theory. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1964,  48,  161—163.  This  article  criticized  Herzberg’s  methodology 
and  assumptions  concerning  the  impact  of  motivators  and  hygienes  upon  job  attitudes.  Shortcomings 
discussed  include  (1)  the  narrow  range  of  jobs  investigated,  (2)  the  use  of  only  one  measure  of  job 
attitudes,  (3)  the  absence  of  validity  and  reliability  of  data,  and  (4)  the  lack  of  a measure  of  overall 
satisfaction.  It  was  concluded  that  the  generalization  of  Herzberg’s  flndings  beyond  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  obtained  is  not  warranted. 

21.  Ewen,  R.B.,  Hulin,  C.L.,  Smith,  P.C.,  & Locke,  E.A.  An  empirical  test  of  the  Herzberg  two-factor 
theory.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1966,  SO,  544—560.  Frederick  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory 
of  job  satisfaction  was  empirically  tested  using  a samf^e  of  793  employees  from  various  jobs  to  test 
four  hypotheses.  Two  motivator  variables,  the  work  itself  and  promotional  opportunities,  and  one 
hygiene  variable,  pay,  were  used  to  test  the  theory.  The  motivators  w^re  further  classifled  as  intrinsic; 
the  hygiene,  as  extrinsic.  Neither  Herzberg’s  theory,  nor  the  traditional  theory  of  job  satisfaction  was 
supported.  Instead,  the  study  indicated  that  intrinsic  factors  are  more  strongly  related  to  both  overall 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  than  the  extrinsic  factor.  The  effect  of  the  extrinsic  variable  may 
depend  on  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  the  intrinsic  variables.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
motivator4iygiene  concept  is  of  limited  value.  Qassiflcation  of  variables  as  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  and 
as  primary  and  secondary  satisflers,  was  recommended. 

22.  Farris,  G.F.  A predictive  study  of  turnover.  Personnel  Psychology,  1971,  24,  311-328.  Ten 
hypotheses  concerning  various  aspects  of  a job  were  tested  in  order  to  develop  a method  of  predicting 
turnover.  Turnover  was  predicted  to  be  related  to:  (1)  ease  and  desirability  of  turnover,  (2) 
involvement  in  work,  (3)  performance  (usefulness  to  organization),  (4)  rewards,  (5)  outside 
orientation,  (6)  individual  characteristics,  (7)  working  environment,  (8)  group  cohesiveness,  (9) 
organizational  generality,  and  (10)  performance  generality.  Finding;  indicated  that  turnover  was  most 
hi{^  associated  with  (1)  the  feeling  that  it  would  help  the  person’s  career,  (2)  low  provision  for 
rewarding  performance  and  (3)  lower  age  and  technical  maturity.  The  other  hypotheses  were  partially 
confirmed.  It  was  also  determined  that  potential  employee  turnover  can  be  predicted  and  thus 
forestalled,  through  the  use  of  an  anonymous  questionnaire. 

23.  Ford,  R.N.  Motivation  through  the  work  itself.  New  York:  American  Management  Association,  1%9/ 
A review  of  the  author* s experiences  in  implementing  job-enrichment  programs  at  Bell  Telephone  was 
presented.  Procedures  followed,  successes,  failures,  problems,  and  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
program  were  discussed. 

24.  Ford,  R.N.  The  obstinate  employee.  Psychology  Today,  November  1969,  pp.  32-35.  ttgji  turnover 
and  poor  performance  were  cited  as  major  problems  for  business  and  industry.  A discussion  identifled 
the  work  itself  as  the  cause  of  the  proUem  and  not  the  work  environment.  Job  enrichment  was  cited, 
with  an  example,  as  a method  to  make  the  work  more  meaningful  and  therefore  reduce  turnover  and 
increase  productivity. 
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25.  Ford,  R.N.  Job  eniidunent  lenoni  from  ATftT.  Hanmrd  Butbtas  Review,  1973,  51(1),  96-106.  Ihii 
ntidie  doKiibed  levertl  job-emichinent  progmm  tt  American  Telephone  and  Telegraidt.  A thiee-itep 
ftrategy  for  enrichment  was  diicuaed.  The  itepc  involved  diangn  in  (1)  the  woric  module,  (2)  control 
of  the  work  module,  and  (3)  feedbadc.  Job  nesting  (the  nesting  of  rdated  jobs)  was  presented  as  a 
new  approach  beyond  the  enrichment  of  individual  jobs.  A summary  of  lessons  learned  from  the  7 
years  ^ work  at  AT&T  wu  presented. 

26.  Fbrd,  R.N.,  & Borgatta,  EF.  Satisfaction  with  the  work  itsdf.  Journal  of  Apptted  Ptydiology,  1970, 
54  128-134.  This  study  focused  on  employee  attitudes  toward  work.  A survey  based  on  both 
theoretical  oonsideratioas  and  field  experience  was  devdoped  and  administered  to  six  samples  ranging 
in  size  from  25  to  1 16  subjects  in  various  occupational  fields.  Factor  analysis  isolated  a set  of  eight 
variables,  using  the  following  attitude  statements:  (1)  the  work  itself  is  interesting,  (2)  the  job  is  not 
wasteful  of  time  and  effort,  (3)  I often  feel  the  need  for  more  freedom  in  planning  die  job,  (4)  I have 
reasonable  say  on  how  my  job  is  done,  (5)  the  job  provides  opportunities,  (6)  the  job  provides 
feedback,  (7)  the  job  is  too  closely  supervised,  and  (8)  it  is  not  worth  putting  effort  into  tiie  job. 
Residts  in^cated  the  poasibflity  of  measuring  differences  in  concepts  about  satisfaction  with  the 
wcikttadf. 

27.  Friedlander,  F.  Underlying  sources  of  job  satisfaction.  Journal  of  Applied  ftydiology,  1963,  47, 
246—250.  Ihe  purpose  of  this  study  wu  to  identify  the  elements  of  a job  that  are  sources  of  job 
aatiafaction,  to  identify  tiie  group  of  employeu  for  whom  each  group  of  job  factors  is  of  greatest 
importance,  and  to  identify  differencu  in  job  satisfaction  among  the  different  groups  of  employees. 
A questionnaire  wu  administered  to  employeu  in  three  occupational  groups:  engineering, 
supervisory,  and  salaried.  The  following  three  factors  emerged  u signiftcantly  affecting  job 
sa^action:  (1)  social  and  technical  environment,  (2)  intrinsic  self-actualizing  work  upects,  and  (3) 
recognition  t^u^  advancement.  This  study  supported  earlier  resurch  by  Herzberg  and  Schwarz. 

28.  Friedlander,  F.  Job  characteristiu  u utisfiers  and  disutisfiers.  Journal  of  Applied  Piydiology,  1964, 
48,  388—392.  This  study  tested  the  assumpition  that  job  utisfaction  and  j^  dissatisfaction  are  on  a 
continuum  from  an  extreme  positive,  to  zero,  to  an  extreme  negative.  Eiglity  subjects  rated  18 
variablu  u to  their  importance  for  satisfaction  and,  at  a second  testing,  for  disutisfaction.  The 
results  indteated  that  subjects  who  consider  a particular  aspect  of  their  jobs  utisfying  do  not 
necessarily  find  the  absence  of  this  characteristic  disatisfying.  Also,  it  wss  found  that  the  mqority  of 
diaracterirtiu  sum  to  be  significant  contributors  to  both  satisfaction  and  dissatis&ction.  Die  ruults 
did  not  support  the  basic  assumption  that  job  utisfaction  and  disutisfaction  are  bipolar.  The  results 
partially  supported  Herzberg  and  mote  cloady  supported  Schwarz. 

29.  Friedlander,  F.  Comparative  work  value  systems.  Jtrsonnd  hydiology,  1965,  18, 1-20.  This  study 
explored  the  relationtii^  betwun  growth  needs  (self-actualization)  and  deficiency  nuds  in  the  work 
environment  acton  two  occupational  levelt  (blue-  and  white-collar),  and  tl.ru  status  levels  Oow, 
midde,  and  hi^).  A total  of  1,468  Government  empdoyeu  ruponded  to  a quutionnaire.  Rr^ts 
indicate  that  task-untered  opportunitiu  for  ulf-actualization  are  of  prime  importanu  to 
vUteodlar  workers  only,  while  the  social  environment  is  of  prime  importanu  to  blue-collar  woricers. 
Ihere  were  only  minor  differencu  acron  the  status  levels. 

30.  FtiedlatKler,  F.  Relatiotuhips  between  the  tanportanu  and  the  utisfaction  of  various  envirorunental 
factors.  Journal  of  Applied  Ptydiology,  1965,  49,  160-164.  The  relationship  betwun  the 
importanu  of  environmental  factors  and  the  job  utisfaction  or  job  disutisfaction  they  elicit  wu 
investigated.  A total  of  1,935  Government  employeu  of  various  ouupatioiud  and  sociuconomic 
levsb  were  surveyed.  The  following  results  were  indiuted:  (1)  utisfa<^on  and  the  importanu  of 
envfronmental  facton  were  unrelated  when  mean  utisfaction  and  importanu  scores  were  correlated 
acrou  an  fisctors,  (2)  a positive  correlation  existed  betwun  satisfaction  and  importanu;  a negative 
correlatioa  exist^  lutween  disutisfaction  and  importanu  when  the  environmental  factors  were 
dichotomized,  and  (3)  satisfying  and  disutisfying  environmental  factors  were  of  equal  importanu. 
Uw  results  supported  a dual-motivation  theory  of  ulf-actualiation  and  deprivation  of  nuds. 

31.  Friedlandu,  F.,  & Walton,  E.  Pbsitive  and  negative  motivations  toward  woric.  Administrative  Science 
Quarterly,  1964,  9,  194-207.  This  study  investigated  employu  retention  and  turnover.  Ei(fity-two 
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Civil  Seivioe  identifts  and  engineen  were  interviewed  u to  why  they  itay  with  their  organization  and 
what  would  cauae  them  to  leave.  Resuha  indicated  that  the  reaaona  for  remaining  were  different  (not 
oppoaite)  from  the  reaaona  for  leaving.  Reaulta  were  related  to  theoriea  of  job  motivation. 

32.  Gifford,  J.B.  Job  enlargement.  Ftnotmel  Adminiitration,  1972, 3S(1),  42-45.  Job  enlargement,  both 
horizontal  and  vertical,  waa  defined  and  diacuaaed  in  relation  to  fire  earlier  definitiona  rather  thu  the 
more  cunently  accepted  definitiona.  The  motivational  theoriea  of  Madow  and  Herzbetg,  aa  wdl  aa  the 
pioneering  work  of  Charlea  Walker  and  othera,  provided  a hiatoiical  frameworir  for  the  diacuaaion. 
Horizontal  job  enlargement  waa  defined  u the  meaningful  addition  of  operationa  to  provide  a 
comidete  work  module.  Vertical  job  enlargement  waa  defined  aa  the  expanaion  of  joba  to  include  a 
comidete  cyde,  induding  feedbadc.  The  type  of  work  diiruite  conducive  to  job  enlargement  wai 
djacuaaed  and  a method  of  implementati(Mi  waa  pieaented. 

33.  Goodale,  J.G.  Effecta  of  peraonal  background  and  training  on  work  valuea  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed.  Journal  of  Applied  Piydtobgy,  1973, 57, 1-9.  The  atudy  inveatigated  biographical  and 
work-value  differencea  between  110  diaadvantag^  workera  (hard-core  unemployed  group),  180 
regularly  emfdoyed  umkilled  or  aentiakined  worirera  (oorrq;>ariaon  group),  and  252  middle-dan 
perions  (control  group)  uaing  fire  Survey  of  Work  Valuea.  Re^ta  indicated  Out  wlwn  compared  to 
r^ular  emfdoyeea,  the  hard-core  unem^oyed  traineea  {daced  lew  emidiaaia  on  keeping  buay  on  the 
job,  taking  pride  in  their  work,  and  fulfilling  the  ftoteatant  ethic.  Inatead,  they  plac^  more 
importance  on  making  money. 

34.  Graen,  G.B.  Motivator  and  hygiene  dimenaiona  for  reaearch  and  development  engineers.  Jowrui  of 
Applied  Psydiolofy,  1966,  50,  563—566.  A brief  review  of  Herzberg’a  two-factor  theory  ww 
presented.  The  critical-inddent  technique  used  by  Herzberg  and  hia  associates  to  measure  job 
aatisfaction-diaaatiafaction  waa  criticize^  and  a questiormaire  ww  developed  to  provide  a more 
objective  measure.  The  questionnaire,  administered  to  engineers,  contain  items  representing 
motivators  and  hygienes,  ^en  hern  responses  were  factor  analyze^  items  representing  motivators 
and  hygienes  did  not  duster  into  honoogeneoua  groups. 

35.  Greenblatt,  A.D.  Maximizing  productivity  throu^  job  enrichment  Personnel,  1973,  50(2),  31-39. 
This  p^>er  reviewed  the  work  of  Herzberg  for  back^und  information  as  to  v^t  job  enrichment  h. 
An  impkrrwntation  strategy  ww  presented  which  consisted  of  the  following:  management  accepting 
job  enridunent  w an  ongoing  iMosophy  of  managing  peofde,  a supervisory  workshop  to  introduce 
the  first-line  supervisor  to  job  enridunent  followed  by  supervisory  partidpation  in  platming  the 
program,  and  orientation  of  the  errtployee.  A aamide  program  for  enriddng  a keypundi  operator’s  job 
ww  presented. 

36.  Grote,  R.C.  Implementing  job  enrichment  Cadfomia  Management  Review,  1972,  15(1),  16-21. 
Herzbergs  two-factor  theory  ww  reviewed  and  a three-stage,  13-step  job-enridunent  model  ww 
presented,  w follows:  Stage  One,  assemble  the  reqitired  resources:  (1)  sdect  the  job,  (2)  establhh  a 
jolxnrichment  team,  (3)  appoint  a job-eruiduiwnt  project  manager,  (4)  determine  fire  required 
resources,  (5)  detemUne  the  items  to  be  measured,  (6)  design  the  needed  instruments,  and  (7) 
conduct  a survey  and  analyze  the  data;  Stage  Two,  implement  any  changes  in  content  and  discretion: 
(8)  identify  the  possible  dianges  in  content  and  diroretion,  (9)  screen  the  changw  to  determine  a final 
list,  (10)  {dan  the  implementation,  (11)  implement  the  changes;  Stage  Three,  assew  fire  results:  (12) 
measure  the  effectivenew  and  (13)  assew  the  organizational  implications. 

37.  Hackman,  J.R.,  ft  Lawler,  EE,  IIL  Employee  reactioru  to  job  diaracteristics. /otvrtaf  of  Applied 
Psydwhgy  Monograph,  1971,  55, 259—286.  (Monograph)  The  conceptual  framework  to  be  tested, 
describing  the  conditions  under  which  ertifdoyee  motivation  can  be  changed  through  job  design,  ww 
devdoped  byed  on  expectant  theory.  Basically  the  premise  ww  that  it  rruy  be  possible  under 
spedfiaUe  oonditkms  to  adiieve  both  hi^  employee  wtisfaction  and  high  em{doyee  motivation 
towarda  organizational  goals.  The  subjects  were  208  emidoyees  and  62  supervisors  from  an  eastern 
tdephone  company  who  worked  in  13  different  job  arew.  Measures  were  obtained  on  (a)  strqigth  of 
desire  for  the  satisfaction  of  higher-order  needs  (obtaining  feelings  of  aixuiglMiuent  and  perscnil 
growth)  and  (b)  four  core  job  dimensions  (variety,  autonomy,  task  identity,  and  feedback)  and  (c) 
two  interperso^  dimensiotu  (dealing  with  others  and  friendship  opportunitiw).  The  results 
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' Mippoited  the  piedictioni  of  the  theory.  It  was  concluded  that  when  jobs  are  hi^i  on  die  four  core 

dimensions,  em{doyees  who  are  detirous  of  higher-order-need  satisfaction  tend  to  have  hi(^ 
motivation  and  job  satisfaction,  be  absent  from  work  infrequentiy,  and  be  rated  by  supervisors  as 
doing  high-quality  wodr.  bnplications  for  future  research  on  job  effects  and  the  des^  of  jobs  were 
discussed. 

38.  Hackman,  J.R.,  A Oldham,  G.R.  Development  of  the  job  diagnostic  survey.  Joumat  of  Applied  i 

' Psychobgy,  1975,  60,  159-170.  The  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS)  was  described  and  an  advanced 

theoretical  basis  for  job  enrichment  was  established.  The  JDS  is  designed  to  diagnose  a job  to 

determine  if  and  how  it  might  be  redesigned  to  improve  employee  motivation  and  productivity  and  to 

evaluate  the  effects  these  dianges  would  have  on  an  employee.  The  survey  is  based  on  a specific  t 

theory  of  how  job  design  affects  work  motivation  developed  by  Turner  and  Lawrence  and  later  work 

by  Hukman  and  Lawler.  The  instrument  provides  measures  of  (1)  objective  job  dimensions  (skill  i 

variety,  task  identity,  task  significance,  autonomy,  feedback  from  the  job  itadf,  and  dealing  with  others),  | 

(2)  individual  psychdogical  states  resulting  from  riiese  dimensions  (experienced  meaningfulness  of  j 

the  work,  experienced  responsibility  of  work  outcomes,  and  knowledge  of  results),  (3)  affective  | 

reactioiu  of  em{ioyees  to  the  job  and  work  setting  (general  and  specific  satisfaction,  and  internal 

work  motivation)  and  (4)  individual  growth-need  strength  (an  index  of  readiness  to  respond  to  an 

enriched  job).  Reliability  and  validity  data  were  summarized  for  658  employees  on  62  different  jobs 

in  seven  organizations. 

39.  Halpem,  G.  Relative  contributions  of  motivator  and  hygiene  factors  to  overall  job  satisfaction. 

JowTud  of  Applied  Psychology,  1966,  50,  198-200.  The  basic  hypotheses  of  Herzbeig’s  theory  of 
job  satisfaction  were  tested.  Ninety-three  nale  subjects  responded  to  a questionnaire  in  which  they 
rated  eight  aqiects  (four  motivator  and  four  hygiene  factors)  of  their  best4iked  and  least-liked  job. 

Results  indicated  that  the  subjects  were  equally  well-satisfied  with  both  the  motivator  and  the 
hygiene  aspects  of  their  jobs.  However,  the  motivator  factors  contributed  significantly  more  to  overall 
satisfaction  than  did  the  hygiene  factors. 

40.  Harrison,  R.  Sources  of  variation  in  managers’  job  attitudes.  Personnel  Psydiology,  1960,  13, 

425—434.  Factor  analysis  of  a 100-item  questioimaire  administered  to  186  managers  and  first-  and 
second-level  supervisors  yielded  eight  factors  that  affect  job  attitude.  The  following  factors  were 
isolated:  (1)  opportunity  to  advance  and  accomplish,  (2)  working  conditions,  (3)  non-economic 
stability  and  security,  (4)  personal  relations  with  own  immediate  supervisor,  (5)  compensation:  pay 
and  benefits,  (6)  coimnunications  from  top  management,  (7)  working  relations  with  other  in-plant 
groups,  and  (8)  in-plant  standards  of  operation.  The  results  supported  earlier  work  by  Herzberg  and 
Sdiwarz. 

41.  Herzberg,  F.  The  motivation  to  work  among  Finnish  supervisors.  Personnel  Psychology,  1965,  18, 

393-402.  An  overview  of  the  motivator-hygiene  theory  was  presented.  The  results  of  a aoss-cultural 
study,  conducted  in  Finland,  of  139  lower4evel  industrial  supervisors  supported  the  results  of 
Herzberg’s  original  research. 

42.  Herzberg,  F.  Work  and  the  nature  of  man.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  World  Publishing,  1966.  The  author’s 
motivator-hygiene  theory  and  the  supporting  research  upon  which  it  is  based  was  discussed. 

43.  Herzberg,  F.  One  mom  time:  How  do  you  motivate  emi^oyees?  Harvard  Bunness  Review,  1968,  46(1X 
53-62.  In  this  paper  the  motivation  of  employees  was  discussed  and  the  fallacies  of  several  popular 
motivational  iechiiiques  were  examined.  The  author  then  discussed  his  motivator-hygiene  theory  and 
its  relationship  to  job  enrichment  A 10-step  program  for  the  implementation  of  job  enrichment  was 
outlined. 

44.  Herzberg,  F.  The  wise  old  Turk.  Harvard  Business  Review,  1974,  52(5),  70-80.  In  this  article  the 
following  four  different  approaches  to  organizational  change  were  oudined  and  discussed:  orthodox 
job  enrichment  sociotechnical  systems,  participative  management  and  industrial  democracy.  These 
approadies  were  put  into  persp^ve  in  regard  to  organizational  development  in  general.  Althou^ 

[ orthodox  job  enrichment  was  advocated  at  the  method  of  choice  for  improving  employee  satisfaction 

i and  productivity,  the  artide  appears  to  represent  a partial  shift  in  perspective  from  Herzberg  toward  a 

I podtion  of  greater  flexibility  hi  his  approach  to  organizational  change. 
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45.  Herzbeig,  F.,  Maumer,  B.,  ft  Snydeiman,  B.B.  The  motivation  to  work.  New  York:  Wfley,  1959.  This 
is  the  research  from  which  Herd>erg*s  two-factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction  was  derived  and  the  basis 
for  further  researdi  and  implementation  of  job-enrichment  programs.  A detailed  description  of  the 
methodology  used,  results  found,  and  the  conclusions  dnwn  from  a study  of  managerial  ard 
professional  personnel  and  their  job  attitudes  wu  presented. 

46.  Hines,  G.H.  Cross-cuhural  differences  in  two-factor  motivation  theory.  Joumd  of  Applied 
Psychology,  1973,  58,  375-377.  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory  of  motivation  was  test^  in  New 
Zealand  using  the  ratings  of  12  job  factors  and  an  overall  job  satisfaction  rating  obtained  from  218 
middle  managers  and  196  salaried  employees.  Supervision  and  interperaonal  relationships  were  ranked 
high  by  persoimel  who  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  and  strong  agreement  existed  between  satisfied 
managen  and  salaried  emfdoyees  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  job  factors.  Findings  were 
interpreted  with  respect  to  New  Zealand  social  and  emj^yment  conditions. 

47.  Hinton,  B.L.  An  empirical  investigation  of  the  Herzberg  methodology  and  two-factw  theory. 
Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance,  1968,  3, 286-309.  This  study  empirically  tested 
Herzberg’s  methodology  and  two-factor  theory.  Two  methodologies  were  used  for  data  coOection. 
The  first  was  a reification  of  Herzberg’s  protocol  content  aiulysis  (critical-incident  technique);  the 
second  was  a rank-ordering  of  14  Herzberg  factors.  The  same  subjects  were  used  when  satisfaction 
was  assessed  using  these  two  different  methods,  and  the  measures  were  taken  6 weeks  apart.  Results 
failed  to  support  either  the  Herzberg  methodology  or  the  two-factor  thewy.  Greater  differences  were 
found  between  motivator/motivator  and  hygiene/hygiene  sequence  comparisons  dian  between 
motivator/hygiene  comparisons. 

48.  House,  RJ.,  ft  Wigdor,  LA.  Herzbetg’s  dual-factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction  and  motivation:  A 
review  of  the  evidence  and  a criticism.  Personnel  Psychology,  1967,  20,  369—389.  Three  major 
criticisms  of  the  theory  were  presented:  1)  it  is  methodologically  bound,  2)  it  is  baaed  on  faulty 
research,  and  3)  it  is  inconsistent  with  past  evidence  concerning  satisfaction  and  motivation.  Each 
criticism  was  reviewed  in  detail  and  a summary  of  past  research  using  methods  other  than  Herzberg’s 
was  presented.  Four  condusions  were  drawn  from  this  review:  (1)  a given  factor  can  cause  job 
satisfaction  for  one  person  and  job  dissatisfaction  for  another  and  vice  versa;  (2)  a given  factor  can 
cause  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  same  sample;  (3)  intrinsic  job  factors  are  important  to 
both  satisfying  and  dissatisfying  job  events;  and  (4)  the  two-factor  theory  is  an  oversimi^ification  of 
job  satisfaction-dissatisfaction. 

49.  Hulin,  C.L,  ft  Blood,  M.R.  Job  enlargement,  individual  differences,  and  wcnker  responses. 
Psychological  Bulletin,  1968,  69, 41—55.  A review  of  the  literature  on  job  enlargement  and  the 
relationship  of  job  size  to  job  satisfaction  and  behavior  was  presented.  It  was  conduded  that  the 
relationship  between  job  size  and  job  satisfaction  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  general  but  is  dependent 
on  the  backgrounds  of  the  workers  sampled.  The  authors  proposed  that  the  hypothesized 
relationships  between  repetition  and  monotony,  monotony  and  satisfaction,  and  satisfaction  and 
behavior  are  questionable.  A modd  was  presented  that  relates  job  size  to  satisfaction  dependent  upon 
the  alienation  of  the  workers  from  middle-class  norms.  The  model  attempted  to  accoimt  for  most  of 
the  contradictions  found  in  the  literature. 

50.  Hulin,  CL,  ft  Smith,  P.A.  An  empirical  investigation  of  two  imi^ications  of  the  two-factor  theory  of 
job  satisfaction.  Jowrud  of  Applied  Psychology,  1967, 51, 396-402.  Two  imidications  of  Heizbei^s 
theory  were  tested  using  data  from  670  office  employees,  supervisors,  and  executives.  The  results  did 
not  support  the  predictions  of  the  two-factor  theory.  Fur^ermore,  the  tradititmal  theorjr  of  job 
satisfaction  (that  any  variable  in  the  job  can  be  bo^  a satisfier  and  a dissatisfier  and  that  if  the 
presence  of  a variable  tends  to  make  a job  desirable,  then  the  absence  of  diat  varid>le  makes  a job 
undesirable)  was  supported. 

51.  Hinrichs,  J.R.,  ft  Mischkind,  LA.  Empirical  and  theoretical  limitations  of  die  two-factor  hypothesis 
of  job  satisfaction.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1967,  51, 191-200.  The  niost  important  reasons 
for  current  job  satisfaction  for  613  teduiicians  were  compared  for  high-  and  low-aatUfactioa  widiin 
the  context  of  Herzberg’s  theory.  An  ahernative  hypothesis  was  also  proposed  to  the  effect  diat 
motivators  are  the  prime  influenceis  of  satisfaction  while  hygiene  factors  serve  to  limit  complete 
satitfaction  for  satisfied  personnel  and  conqilete  dissatisfuction  for  disntisfied  personnd.  The  leiults 
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did  not  significantly  support  either  Heizbeig’s  theory  or  the  altenute  hypothesis,  although  the  latter 
was  given  greater  support.  It  was  concluded  that  the  growing  antount  of  conflicting  research  results 
and  the  inability  of  the  two-factor  theory  to  handle  deviant  cases  calls  for  a new  look  at  the 
motivator-hygiene  theory.  A new  construct  was  presented  in  terms  of  Rotter’s  social  learrting  theory. 

52.  Kaplan,  KR.,  Tausky,  C.,  ft  Bolaria,  B.S.  Job  entiduneat,  Pmomd  Jounud,  1969,48,791—798. 
Ihii  pq>er  summarized  blow’s  motivation  theory  and  the  role  it  {dayed  in  the  development  of 
Herzber^s  motivator-hygiene  theory  and  job  enridiment.  A survey  of  research  on  Herzber^s  theory 
was  presented  and  it  was  oonducM  that  the  general  usefulness  of  job-enrichment  programs  wM^ 
eti^haaize  motivaton  and  ignore  hygiene  factors  is  questionable. 

53.  King,  A.S.  Expectation  effects  in  organizatiortal  Adninistmtive  Science  Quarterly,  1974, 

19(2X  221-230.  This  study  investigated  the  effects  of  managers’  expectations  for  higher  production 
after  implementing  a job^nlargement  or  job-rotation  program  on  the  actual  production  rate. 
Marugers  at  two  {dants  were  given  artificial  reports  about  the  improvement  in  productioo  after 
job-emargement  or  job-rotation  prograrra  were  implemented  while  managers  at  two  other  plants  were 
t(dd  that  the  programs  were  aimed  at  improving  relations  with  the  employees.  All  four  jtoits  were 
owned  by  die  same  company.  Results  indicated  that  nuuiagers’  expo^tions  are  more  important 
sources  of  variation  than  the  irmovation  itsdf,  Imidications  were  discussed. 

54.  King,  N.  Qaiification  and  evaluation  of  the  two-factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction,  nychological 
Bulletin,  1970,  74,  18-31.  In  this  article  five  distinct  versions  of  the  two-factor  theory  which  have 

, been  stated  or  implied  by  various  researchers  were  identified  and  evaluated.  It  was  cmicluded  diet 
two  were  invalid  because  they  were  not  supported  by  empirical  studies.  Arwther  version  wss 
conddered  invalid  because  its  empirical  evidence  was  biased  by  Ae  researchers’  coding.  Ihe  remaining 
versions  of  the  theory  appeared  to  be  of  dubious  validity  bMause  they  have  been  tested  in  studies 
where  defensive  biases  iriherent  in  certain  self-report  methods  of  measurement  have  not  been 
eliminated. 

55.  Latliam,  GP.,  ft  Kinne,  S.B.,  ID.  Improving  job  performance  through  training  in  goal  setting.  Journal 
of  Applied  Hychoto^y,  1974,  59,  167-191.  The  study  examined  the  effects  of  a 1-day  training 
program  in  goal-setting  on  the  job  performance  of  pulpwood  workers.  Twenty  pulpwood4ogging 
operadons  were  matched  and  randomly  assigned  to  a goal-setting  training  program  or  to  a control 
group  which  received  no  training.  Over  a period  of  12  weeks,  measures  were  obtained  on  production, 
turnover,  absenteeism,  and  injuries.  Ihe  results  of  analysis  of  variance  indicated  that  goal-setting  can 
lead  to  increased  production  and  decreased  absenteeism. 

56.  Latham,  G.P.,  ft  Yuld,  G.A.  Assigned  versus  participative  goal  setting  with,  educated  and  uneducated 
woods  woricers.  Jounud  of  Applied  Hychohgy,  1975,  60,  299—302.  A fidd  experimoit  was 
conducted  to  investigate  the  effects  of  partic^attve  and  assigned  goal-setting.  Twenty-four 
educationally  deprived  logging  crews  (primarily  blade  with  a mean  education  level  of  12  years)  and 
24  educated  wo^  crews  (all  white  with  a mean  educational  levd  of  12.9  yean)  were  randomly 
assigned  to  one  of  three  gt^setting  conditions.  The  conditions  were:  (1)  participative  goal-setting, 
(2)  assigned  goal-setting,  and  (3)  a generalized  “do-your-best”  goal-setting  condition.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  separately  for  the  two  sets  of  crews.  Results  indicated  diat  for  the  uneducated  people, 
the  participative  condition  resuHed  iii  higher  productivity  fiian  did  the  other  two  conditions.  God 
diffl^ty  and  goal  attainment  were  dgnificantly  higher  in  the  participative  condition.  No  significant 
differences  among  die  conditions  were  found  for  Uie  educated  crews. 

57.  Latham,  G.P.,  ft  YuU,  G.  A.  EffecU  of  assigned  and  participative  goal  setting  on  performance  and  job 
satisfaction.  Journal  o f Applied  Ptydiology,  1976,  61,  166-171.  This  study  investigated  die  relative 
effectiveness  of  participative  and  assigned  goal-settiiig  on  productivity  and  job  utisfaction  with 
different  types  of  wwkers  and  tadcs.  Individual  differences  in  education,  time  in  present  job, 
self-esteem,  need  for  independence,  internal-external  control,  and  need  for  achievement  were 
measured  to  see  if  they  acted  as  moderator  variables  of  the  participation-performance  relationship. 
Porty-^e  female  typists  employed  in  10  word-procesting  centers  in  a lar^  corporate  setting  were 
randomly  aadgned  to  two  experimental  groups  defined  in  terms  of  participative  and  assigned 
gosl-aetting  conditions.  One  Isolated  group  of  typists  served  as  a control  groiqi.  During  the  first 
5-week  period,  an  hnprovennnt  in  productivity  did  not  occur;  however,  during  the  second  5-wedc 
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period,  productivity  improved  dgniflcantly.  There  were  no  tignificant  diflerencet  between  conditioiu 
with  respect  to  goal  difficulty  or  frequency  of  goal  attainment,  and  job  utisfaction  declined  slij^tly 
in  both  goal-setting  conditions.  The  individual  trial  measures  did  not  moderate  dte  effects  of  either 
type  of  goal-setting. 

58.  Lawler,  E.E.,  III.  Job  design  and  employee  motivation.  Penonnd  Psychology,  1969, 22, 426-435.  In 
this  article,  work  motivation  was  reviewed  from  an  expectancy-theory  perspective.  Intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  rewards  were  discussed,  with  enqihaais  jdaced  on  intrinsic  reward.  Three  job  characteristics 
thought  to  be  critical  contributors  to  intiiiuic  motivation  were  suggested:  (1)  meaningful  feedback, 
(2)  use  of  valued  abilities,  and  (3)  sdf-control  over  goal-setting  and  attainment.  It  was  recommended 
that  job  redesign  include  both  horizontal  and  vertical  change  in  order  to  become  an  effective  source 
of  intrinsic  motivation.  Kso,  baaed  on  a review  of  relevant  research  literature,  it  was  concluded  that 
job  enlargement  is  more  likdy  to  result  Li  higher  work  quality  than  in  higher  productivity. 

59.  Lawler,  E.E.,  13,  Hackman,  J.R.,  & Kaufrnan,  S.  Effects  of  job  redesign:  A field  experimoit.  Journal 
of  Applied  ^dal  Psychology,  1973,  3,  49-62.  This  job-eruichment  study  was  conducted  with  60 
directory  assistance  telephone  operators.  The  job  changes  implemented  were  designed  to  inaease  the 
amount  of  variety  and  the  dccibion-makiag  autonomy  of  the  operator’s  job.  Job  attitudes  were 
measured  by  questionnaire  before  and  after  the  job  changes  were  implemented.  Results  indicated  no 
change  in  wodcer  motivation,  job  involvement,  or  growdi-need  satisfaction.  However,  there  was  a 
significant  negative  impact  on  interpersonal  relationships.  After  the  changes,  die  older  operators 
reported  less  satisfaction  with  their  interpersonal  relationihips,  and  them  supervisors  whose  j^  were 
affected  by  the  changes  reported  less  job  security  and  reduc^  interpersoiud  satisfaction. 

60.  Lawler,  E.E.,  ID,  & HsU,  D.T.  Relationship  of  job  characteristics  to  job  involvement,  satitfaction,  and 
intrinsic  motivation.  Journal  of  Applied  liydiology,  1970, 54, 305-312.  A total  of  291  research  and 
development  scientists  completed  a questioniudre  which  measured  job  attituctes,  job  factors,  and  job 
behavior.  Factor  analysis  results  indicated  that  attitudes  toward  job  involvement,  higher-order-need 
satisfaction,  and  intrinsic  motivation  should  be  thought  of  as  separate  and  distinct.  These  factors  were 
found  to  be  related  differendy  to  job-design  factors  and  to  job  behavior.  Satisfaction  was  related  to 
such  job  characteristics  as  the  amount  of  control  over  the  joli  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  related  to 
the  worker’s  valued  abilities.  Satisfaction  was  not  related  to  either  self-rated  effort  or  performance. 
Job  involvement  and  satisfaction  were  significantly  related  to  certain  job  characteristics;  however, 
unlike  satisfaction,  involvement  was  related  to  self-rated  effort.  Intrii^c  motivation  was  stron^y 
related  to  tiie  job  characteristics  measured  but  was  mote  strongly  related  to  both  effort  and 
performance  than  was  either  satisfaction  or  involvement. 

61 . Levine,  E.L,  & Weitz,  J.  Job  satisfaction  among  graduate  students:  Intrinsic  versus  extrinsic  variables. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1968,  52,  263-271.  A total  of  1 12  graduate  students  were  surveyed 
for  a test  of  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory  of  job  satisfaction  and  an  alternative  theory  which 
hypothesized  that  intrinsic  variables  should  relate  mote  strongly  to  overall  satisfaction  than  extrinsic 
variables  regardless  of  the  level  of  overall  satisfaction.  Based  on  factor  analysis  results,  the  authors 
suggested  that  an  intrinsic-extrinsic  dichotomy  is  not  empirically  usefril.  Neither  theory  was 
supported,  and  it  was  concluded  that  both  the  Herzbeig  position  and  the  alternative  hypotiiesis  were 
oversimplifications. 

62.  Locke,  E.A.  The  relationship  of  intentions  to  level  of  performance.  Joumd  of  Applied  Psychology, 
1966,  50,  60-66.  The  way  in  which  intentioiu  affect  level  of  performance  was  studied  in  tiiree 
laboratory  experiments.  The  experiments  examined  the  relationship  between  intended  level  of 
adiievement  and  actual  level  of  performance.  Results  of  all  three  experiments  tiiowed  a significant 
linear  relationship;  the  hi^er  the  level  of  intention,  the  higher  the  level  of  performance.  The  results 
hdd  both  between-  and  within-sufajects  and  acron  different  tasks;  imidications  were  discussed. 

63.  Lodee,  E A.  Toward  a theory  of  task  motivation  and  incentives.  Orgardsatiomd  Behavior  and  Humm 
Performance,  1968,  3,  157-189.  This  article  sumnutized  research  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  conscious  goals  and  task  performance.  The  results  of  research  were  diown  which 
demonstrated  that:  (1)  hard  goals  produce  a higher  levd  of  performance  than  easy  goals,  (2)  specific 
hard  goals  produce  higher  levels  of  performance  than  do-your-best  goals,  and  (3)  b^viord  hitentitms 
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regulate  choice  behavior.  In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  goals  and  intentions  are  mediators  of  the 
effects  of  incentives  on  task  performance.  Evidence  of  the  effects  was  presented  supporting  the  view 
that  monetary  incentives,  time  limits,  and  knowledge  of  results  do  not  aff^ect  performance 
independent  of  an  individual’s  goals.  A theoretical  analysis  supported  the  same  view  with  respect  to 
participation,  competition,  praise  and  reproof.  It  was  concluded  that  a theory  of  task  motivation 
must  account  for  an  individual’s  goals.  The  applied  implications  of  the  theory  were  discussed. 

64.  Locke,  E.A.  Job  satisfaction  and  job  performance:  A theoretical  analysis.  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Human  Performance,  1970,  5,  484—500.  This  article  presented  a theoretical  rationale  for 
understanding  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction'  and  job  performance.  It  was  argued  that  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  properly  concei..  of  as  outcomes  of  action.  The  effect  of 
performance  entails  or  leads  to  the  attairunent  of  the  individual’s  important  job  values.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  emotions  such  as  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  are  important  incentives  to  action 
in  that  they  entail  action  tendencies  (i.e.,  approach  and  avoidance).  Emotions,  however,  were  not 
seen  as  determinants  of  action.  It  was  argued  that  performance  is  the  direct  result  of  an  individual’s 
specific  task  or  work  goals  and  these  goals  are,  in  turn,  determined  by  the  individual’s  values, 
knowledge,  and  beliefs  in  the  context  of  the  situation  as  he  understands  it. 

65.  Locke,  E.A.,  Cardedge,  N.,  & Knen,  C.S.  Studies  of  the  relationship  between  satisfaction, 
goal-setting,  and  performance.  Organizational  Behavior  and  Human  Performance,  1970,  5, 135-158. 
This  article  was  concerned  with  how  evaluations  and  emotions  lead  to  goal-setting.  It  was  argued  that 
being  dissatisfied  with  one’s  past  performance  generates  the  desire  (goal)  to  change  one’s  present 
performance.  Satisfaction  with  one’s  past  performance  generates  the  desire  (goal)  to  repeat  or 
maintain  the  previous  performance  level.  Five  studies  were  reported  in  which:  (a)  satisfaction  was 
predicted  from  value  judgments,  (b)  goal-setting  was  predicted  from  satisfaction,  and  (c)  performance 
was  predicted  from  goals.  In  most  cases  the  conelations  were  high  and/or  significant.  However,  in 
some  cases,  the  level  of  performance  which  produced  satisfaction  in  the  past  was  not  necessarily  that 
which  produced  it  in  the  future;  in  these  cases,  anticipated  goal-setting  was  a better  predictor.  The 
relationship  between  this  theory  and  other  theories  was  discussed. 

66.  Locke,  E.A.,  Cartledge,  N.,  & Koeppel,  J.  Motivational  effects  of  knowledge  of  results:  A goal-setting 
phenomenon?  Psychological  Bulletin,  1968,  70,  474—485.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the  motivational 
effects  of  knowledge  of  results  (KR)  were  a function  of  the  goals  one  sets  in  response.  Previous 
studies  were  classified  into  four  categories  based  primarily  on  the  degree  to  which  KR  and  goal-setting 
were  separated,  as  follows:  (1)  The  two  variables  were  explicitly  confounded  by  assignment  of 
different  goals  to  KR  and  No-KR  subjects.  (2)  KR  was  given  only  in  relation  to  stan^rds,  or  subjects 
were  given  a record  of  their  previous  performance.  (3)  The  gods  set  by  the  KR  and  No-KR  groups 
were  not  intentionally  manipulated,  nor  were  spontaneously  set  goals  measured.  (4)  The  KR  and 
goal-setting  effects  were  separated  and  found  to  have  a significant  relationship  between  goals  and 
performance,  but  no  effect  on  KR  as  such.  Other  studies  which  gave  multiple  KR  found  performance 
improvement  restricted  to  the  parameter  on  which  a sutqect  set  a goal. 

67.  Macarov,  D.  Work  patterns  and  satisfactions  in  an  Israeli  Kibbutz:  A test  of  the  Herzberg  hypothesis. 
Personnel  Psychology,  1972,  25,  483—493.  This  study  tested  Herzberg’s  two-factor  theory  in  a work 
environment  that  involved  no  salary  — a kibbutz.  Kibbutz  members  (219  persons)  were  asked  16 
questions  about  their  background  and  present  situation  and  52  forced-choice  questions  concerning 
^eir  work,  the  kibbutz,  work  as  such,  and  other  attitudes.  Also,  five  open-ended  question.*;  about 
what  causes  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  were  asked.  The  factors  related  to  satisfaction  with  the 
work  itself,  achievement,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  responsibility.  Working  conditions  resulted 
in  more  dissatisfaction  than  satisfaction.  It  was  concluded  that  factors  other  than  salary  can  serve  as 
effective  work  motivators. 

68.  Maher,  J.R.  (Ed.).  New  perspectives  in  job  enrichment.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1971.  A 
number  of  issues  related  to  job  enrichment  were  discussed.  Several  successful  job-enrichment 
methodologies  were  presented. 

69.  Malinovsky,  M.R.,  St  Barry,  J.R.  Determinants  of  work  attitudes.  Journal  of  Applied  Psycholog: 
1965,  49,  446—451.  This  study  examined  the  job  attitudes  of  1 17  blue-collar  workers  using  the  Work 
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Attitude  Survey.  Results  indicated  that  the  attitudes  of  the  workers  could  be  separated  into  two  aets 
of  variables  similar  to  Herzberg’s  motivators  and  hygienes,  however,  in  contrast  to  Herzbergfs  theory, 
both  sets  of  variables  were  found  to  be  positively  related  to  job  utisfaction. 

70.  Manley,  T.R.  An  Air  Force  supervisor’s  guide  to  job  enrichment.  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wrijht-Pitterson  AFB,  (Mo.  Unpublished  manuscript,  1974.  This  guide  was  written  for  Air  Force 
managers.  It  introduced  job  enrichment  (based  on  Herzber^s  theory),  indicated  situations  where  it 
might  be  applied,  and  presented  some  general  outlines  to  guide  the  supervisor  in  implementing  a job 
enridiment  program.  A suggested  reading  list  was  included. 

71.  Myers,  M.S.  Who  are  your  motivated  workers?  Harvad  Business  Reriew,  1964,  42(1X  73-88.  IMs 
article  reported  on  the  results  of  a 6-year  investigation  of  job  satisfaction  at  Texas  Instruments 
Incorporated.  A review  of  the  motivators  and  dissatisfiers  for  different  employee  groups  (scientists, 
engineers,  manufacturing  supervisors,  houriy  techniciaru,  and  female  assemblers)  was  presented.  A 
discussion  on  application  to  the  woridng  envirorunent  was  also  presented.  This  paper  was  primarily 
intended  for  use  by  managers  rather  than  research  persormel. 

72.  Myers,  M.S.  Every  employee  a manager.  New  Yoric;  McGraw-Hill,  1970,  55-95.  Theories  of  human 
effectiveness  were  used  to  provide  background  information  for  understanding  the  concept  of  job 
enrichment.  Many  examples  of  job  eruichment  were  presented  and  the  changing  roles  of  managers 
and  the  employees  under  a job-enrichment  program  were  discussed. 

73.  Patchen,  M.  Participation,  achievement,  and  involvement  on  the  job.  Englewood  CMTs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  1970.  The  conditions  under  which  people  are  highly  motivated  for  achievement  on  the 
job  and  the  time  at  whidi  they  develop  a sense  of  identification  with  the  work  organization  were  the 
subjects  of  this  research.  Data  were  gathered  from  persormel  in  several  different  occupational  groups 
at  five  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TV A)  units. 

74.  Paul,  WJ.,  & Robertson,  K.B.  Job  enridiment  and  employee  motivation.  London:  Gower  Press, 
1970.  The  Herzberg-based  theoretical  framework  for  job  enrichment  and  the  diaracteristics  of  an 
enridied  job  were  discussed.  A series  of  studies  conducted  at  a British  firm.  Imperial  (Chemical 
Industries,  was  reviewed  in  detail.  The  goals  and  structure  of  the  studies,  in  general,  were  presented, 
followed  by  a detailed  description  of  the  following  occupational  groupr  sales  representatives,  design 
engineers,  experimental  officers,  draftsmen,  production  and  engineering  foremen.  Related  shopfloor 
studies,  conducted  at  Imperial  Metal  Industries,  involved  the  following  typn  cf  personnel: 
toolsetters,  process  operators,  and  fitters  and  operatives.  The  general  applicabflky  of  the  findings,  the 
feasibility  of  nuking  job  changes,  and  the  consequences  of  job  enrichment  were  discussed. 

75.  Paul,  WJ.,  Robertson,  K.B.,  & Iferzberg,  F.  Job  enrichment  pays  off.  Harvard  Business  Review,  1969, 
47(2),  61-78.  Part  one  of  this  article  reported  on  five  job-eritichment  progrartu  at  British  companies. 
In  this  section,  the  nature  of  the  changes  introduced  and  longitudinal  productivity  data  were 
described.  In  part  two,  the  main  conclusions  of  the  five  studies  were  presented  and  die  generality  at 
findings,  feasibility  of  change,  and  expected  consequences  were  discussed. 

76.  Pelissier,  R.F.  Successful  experience  with  job  design.  Persormel  Administration,  1965, 28(2),  12-16. 
Job-enlargement  and  job-purification  interventions  were  applied  in  three  Federal  agencies  to  improve 
production.  It  was  concluded  that  job  enlargement  and  job  purification  rruy  be  useful  vdien  ahif^ 
specialized  job  hinders  the  recruitment  or  advancement  of  college  graduates.  These  techniques  may 
also  aid  in  selection  for  promotion,  and  perhaps  improve  service  to  the  public. 

77.  Powell,  R.M.,  & Schlacter,  J.L.  Participative  management  a panacea?  Academy  of  Maa^tment 
Journal,  1971,  14,  165-173.  This  study  investigated  the  influence  of  participative  management  on 
worker  morale  and  productivity.  Results  indicated  a low  positive  relationship  between  increased 
worker  participation  and  productivity. 

78.  Powers,  J.E.  Job  enrichment:  How  one  company  overcame  the  obstades.  Persormel,  1972, 49(3), 
18-22.  This  report  described  a job-enrichment  program  established  at  a new  CRYOVAC  operation 
and  dted  evidence  of  an  increase  in  productivity. 
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79.  Reif.  W.E.,  Sc  Luthan^  F.  Does  job  enrichment  really  pay  off?  CaMfomia  Management  Review,  1972, 
XV(1),  30-37.  In  this  article  a critical  review  of  job  enrichment  was  presented  with  the  intent  of 
brin^g  job  enrichment  into  perspective.  It  was  concluded  that  a substantial  number  of  workers  ate 
not  necessarily  alienated  from  work  but  are,  instead,  alienated  from  middle-class  values.  Thus,  for 
some  workers,  job  enrichment  is  not  the  method  of  choice  for  increasing  woric  motivation.  In  fact,  it 
can  even  have  a deleterious  impact  upon  motivation  by,  for  examine,  interrupting  existing 
opportunities  for  social  interaction.  In  ad^tion,  job  enridunent  may  have  a negative  impact  on  some 
workers  and  result  in  feelings  of  inadequacy  or  fear  of  failure.  The  authors  recommended  that  job 
enrichment  be  used  selectively;  it  can  be  used  as  an  effective  job-redesign  intervention  only  with  a 
certain  segment  of  the  work  force. 

80.  Ronan,  W.W.,  Latham,  G.P.,  & Kinne,  S.B.,  IIL  Effects  of  goal  setting  and  supervision  on  wcricer 
behavior  in  an  industrid  situation.  Journal  of  AppUed  Hychology,  1973, 58, 302—307.  The  effects  of 
goal-setting  by  supervisors  were  investigated.  A questiontuure  was  administered  to  292  pulpwood 
producers  that  related  their  supervisory  practices,  attitudes  toward  em^oyees,  and  various 
demographic  variables  to  four  criteria:  production,  turnover,  absenteeism,  and  injuries.  Factor 
analysis  indicated  that  goal-setting  is  correlated  with  high  productivity  and  a low  number  of  injuries 
(mly  when  accompanied  by  supervision.  Goal-setting  without  imme^ate  supervision  was  related  to 
em[doyee  turnover.  Supervision  without  goal-setting  did  not  correlate  with  any  performance 
criterion.  No  relationship  was  found  between  goal-settii^supervision  and  absenteeism. 

81.  Saleh,  S.D.  A study  of  attitude  change  in  the  preretirement  period.  Journal  of  AppUed  P^dmlogy, 
1964, 48,  310-312.  Two  hypotheses,  derived  from  Herzberg’s  motivator4iygiene  theory,  were  tested 
using  a pre-retiree  sample  (age  60  to  65  years)  of  managers.  The  specific  hypotheses  tested  were  : (1) 
Pre-retirees  looking  backward  in  their  careers  will  indicate  motivators  as  the  facton  Out  give  most 
satisfaction  and  the  hygienes  as  the  ones  that  determine  dissatisfaction  and  (2)  Pre-retirees  looking 
forward  to  the  time  left  before  retirement  will  indicate  the  hygienes  as  the  important  factors  for  job 
satisfaction.  The  results  supported  both  hypotheses.  A discussion  dted  possible  explanations  for  why 
the  second  hypothesis  was  supported. 

82.  Schappe,  R.H.  Twenty-two  arguments  against  job  enrichment.  Personnel  Journal,  1974,  S3, 
1 16—123.  This  artide  listed  and  discusMd  22  cotiunon  arguments  offered  by  management  and  labor 
against  job  enridiment  An  attempt  was  made  to  put  these  arguments  in  perspective  and  suggestions 
for  overcoming  obstacles  were  presented. 

83.  Sdiwartz,  M.M.,  Jenusaitis,  E.,  & Stark,  H.  Motivational  facton  among  supervison  in  the  utility 
industry.  Personnel  Psyrdtology,  1963,  16, 45-53.  Each  subject  (public  utility  supervisors)  was  asked 
to  describe  a job  situation  in  which  he  felt  good  ab  rut  his  job,  and  one  in  which  he  felt  bad  about  it 
The  results  indicated  that  good  experiences  were  related  to  ^e  job  itsdf  and  that  bad  experiences 
were  related  to  facton  in  the  work  environment.  b<o  variation  was  found  in  terms  of  the  sut^cts’  age, 
job  classification,  education,  personality  characteristics,  etc.  This  study  supported  the  earlier  findings 
by  Herzberg,  but  it  was  cotiduded  that  a simpler  methodology  could  be  uwd  and  that  less  detailed 
factor  descriptions  may  be  preferable. 

84.  Siegel,  A.L,  A Ruh,  R.A.  Job  involvement,  participation  in  decision  making,  personal  background, 
and  job  behavior.  Organiiatlonal  Behavior  and  Human  Performance,  1973,  9,  318-327.  This  study 
investigated  the  relationririps  of  job  involvement  with  participation  in  decision  making,  person^ 
background,  and  job  beharior  as  well  as  the  moderatiiig  effects  of  personal  background  on  the 
rdationship  between  participation  in  decision  making  and  job  involvement.  A questionnaire  was 
responded  to  by  2628  emjdoyees  in  six  manufacturing  firms.  The  sample  was  51%  male  and  49% 
fetnale.  Results  indicated  that  job  involvement  was  significantly  correlated  with  participation  in 
decision  making,  community  size,  and  turnover.  However,  job  involvement  was  not  significantly 
related  to  performance,  absenteeism,  and  education.  The  correlation  between  participation  in 
decision  making  and  job  involvement  was  significantly  greater  for  people  with  more  education  than 
for  people  with  less  (mean  educational  level  was  12  yean).  The  lelatioi^p  between  decision  making 
and  job  involvement  was  greater  for  die  more  urban  individuals. 

85.  Sirota,  D.  Job  enrichment  - Is  it  for  real?  S.A.M.  Advanced  Management  Journal,  1973,  38(2), 
22-27.  This  article  discusMd  the  meaning  of  job  enrichment  and  cited  case  histories  of 
job-enrichment  interventions  in  industry.  It  wu  stressed  that  job  enrichment  is  not  a panacea,  but  it 
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was  credited  as  being  an  effective  method  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  some  dissatisfied  and 
underutilized  workers. 


86.  Sirota,  D.,  & Wolfson,  A.D.  Job  enrichment:  Surmounting  the  obstacles.  Personnel,  1972,  49(4X 
8-19.  (a)  This  article  was  one  of  two  articles  dealing  with  job  enrichment.  In  this  paper,  methods  for 
avoiding  or  overcoming  obstacles  to  the  imidementation  of  a job-enrichment  program  were  discussed. 
Suggestions  included  improved  diagnosis,  top  management  exposure,  training  programs,  and  improved 
job-enrichment  imidementation.  Four  case  histories  of  job-enrichment  programs  at  one  company 
were  cited. 

87.  Sirota,  D.,  & Wolfson,  AJD.  Job  Enridiment:  What  are  the  obstacles?  Personnel,  1972,  49(3X  8-17. 
(b)  In  this  article  several  barriers  frequently  encoimtered  in  the  implementation  of  a job-enrichment 
program  were  discussed.  The  authors  first  described  the  humanistic  and  pragmatic  considerations 
which  have  served  to  foster  an  interest  in  job  enrichment.  The  undehitilization  of  workers  was  then 
discussed  as  were  various  factors  which  inhibit  effective  implementation  of  job  enridiment. 
Suggestions  were  provided  to  improve  implementation. 

88.  Sorcher,  M.,  & Meyer,  H.H.  Motivating  factory  employees.  Personnel,  1968, 45(1),  22-28.  This  study 
at  several  General  Electric  plants  tried  to  identify  job-related  factors  that  had  significant  influence  on 
worker  motivation  and  quality  of  woric  output.  Results  indicated  that  factors  associated  with 
poor-quality  workmanship  were  also  associated  vith  lower  levels  of  motivation.  The  factors  dted 
were  the  following:  (1)  minimal  job  training,  (2)  lack  of  cleariy  defined  goals,  (3)  lack  of 
performance  feedback,  (4)  messy  woric  areas,  (S)  social  facilitation  or  social  distraction,  and  (6) 
repetitiveness  of  woric.  The  following  recommendations  were  made  to  improve  quality  and  morale: 
(1)  provide  more  than  minimal  training,  (2)  create  subgoals  to  measure  accompli^ment,  (3)  provide 
feedback  on  a regular  and  frequent  basis,  (4)  maintain  a neat  and  orderly  work  area,  (S)  arrange  work 
stations  so  that  conversation  between  employees  is  either  easy  or  impossible,  (6)  increase  the  number 
of  operations  performed,  (7)  structure  jobs  so  that  employees  can  move  about  the  wcxk  area,  and  (8) 
explore  wsiyt  to  assign  greater  personal  responsibility  to  the  individual. 

89.  Steers,  RM.,  & Porter,  LW.  The  role  of  task-goal  attributes  in  employee  performance.  Psydtological 
Bulletin,  1974, 81,434—452.  This  study  investigated  how  six  attributed  obtained  by  factor  analysis 
are  related  to  the  successful  operation  of  fomudized  goal-setting  programs  in  organizations.  The  six 
task-goal  attributes  of  interest  were:  (1)  goal  specificity,  (2)  participation  in  goal  setting,  (3) 
feedback,  (4)  peer  conq>etition,  (S)  goal  difficulty,  and  (6)  goal  acceptance.  Goal  specificity  and  goal 
acceptance  were  found  most  consistently  related  to  performance.  The  results  were  discussed  within  a 
motWational  framework.  It  was  argued  that  performance  under  goal-setting  conditions  is  a function 
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